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THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  WITH  FACTS  AND  PICTURES:  Above  is  a  worker  in  the 
Canco  research  laboratory.  He  typifies  the  scientific  attitude  with  which  the 
canning  industry  and  canned  foods  are  approached  in  the  “Canned  Focd 
Reference  Manual.”  Filled  with  authoritative  fact,  this  manual  was  first  designed 
for  doctors  but  has  since  been  requested  by  some  110,471  professional  people 
including  (besides  doctors)  dentists,  nurses,  public  health  officials,  and  others; 
it  is  used  as  a  text  and  reference  in  hundreds  of  the  leading  universities,  colleges, 
and  libraries  the  country  over. 

It’s  a  mighty  effective  way  of  providing  the  facts  for  these  people  who  influence 
others  and — it’s  another  bit  of  evidence  of  the  way  American  Can  Company 
serves  the  canning  industry. 


V 


COMPOUND  APPLIERS 
AND  CURLERS  „ 


Made  in  two  sizes,  for  all  types  of  rectangular  or  irregular  shaped 
ends;  the  No.  140,  shown  above,  for  one  gallon  up  to  two  gallon 
size,  and  the  No.  176  for  all  sizes  up  to  one  gallon. 

Completely  automatic  feeding  of  ends,  die  lining,  curling  all  the 
way  around,  and  restacking. 

This  system  allows  the  use  of  less  expensive,  maintenance —  free, 
flat  flange  dies  for  producing  the  ends.  All  working  parts  in  base 
operate  directly  in  oil. 

Die  lining  carriage  is  split.  Can  he  thrown  hack  for  instant  clean¬ 
ing  of  compound  applying  station. 


iMakeool^ 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH\CACO  ILLINOIS 
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A  single  testimonial  probably  doesn't  mean  much.  The  buyer  may  be  lucky.  Or  he  may  be 
so  important  that  he  gets  preferential  service. 

But  when  a  can  maker  gets  testimonials  from  his  customers  everywhere  —  when  there  is  a 
general  feehng  of  satisfaction  and  confidence — that  is  news.  It  means  that  they  have  found 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  source  of  supply  .  .  .  and  that  a  new  factor  in  the  industry  has  proved 
that  it  is  able  as  well  as  eager  to  serve. 

Crown  Can  is  fortunate  in  having  the  good  will  of  its  customers.  But  it  didn't  happen 
by  accident.  Service  organizations  aren't  built  that  way.  And  Crown's  service  men  have 
done  a  really  remarkable  job  in  helping  every  customer  solve  his  individual  problems. 

Crown's  customers  are  its  best  can  salesmen.  Because  of  their  enthusiastic  endorsement, 
Crown  has  won  third  place  in  the  industry  in  four  years. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
Baltimore  •  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  •  Orlando  •  Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 
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0  ever  heard  of  a  can  with  safety  pins?'’^ 


"Don’t  be  funny,”  snapped  the 
^  Ancient  Can.  "Someone  thought 

enough  of  these  closure  pins  on 
patent  me.” 

^  The  Continental  Can  wasn’t 

impressed.  "Maybe  so,”  he  said.  "But  that  was  back 
in  Queen  Victoria’s  day.  Since  1858  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  new  developments  in  closures.” 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,”  said  the  Ancient  Can. 
"There’s  no  better  way  to  close  a  can  than  with  pins 
like  mine.” 

"Ever  hear  of  a  Continental  closing  machine.^” 
asked  the  Continental  Can. 

"Machines!”  bellowed  the  Ancient  Can.  "I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ’em.  Always  getting  out  of  order 
when  they’re  needed  most!” 

"Not  Continental  machines,”  was  the  quick  reply. 
"They’re  always  dependable.  What’s  more,  they’re 
fast  and  sturdy— easy  and  economical  to  operate. 
And  Continental  has  more  than  400  sales  service 
men  in  the  field  to  help  keep  those  machines  in  tip¬ 
top  condition.  What  d’ya  say  to  that?” 

"Gosh,”  exclaimed  the  Ancient  Can.  "I  say  you 
should  tell  that  to  the  canners!” 

Good  idea.  Continental  closing  machines  are  as 
famous  for  their  dependability  and  quality  as  Conti¬ 
nental  cans.  And  you  can  count  on  all-out  service, 
too,  when  you  do  business  with  Continental.  So— if 
you  have  any  canning  problems,  just  call  for  Conti¬ 
nental.  We’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


This  interesting  can — |its  cover  held  on  by  three 
closure  pins— is  from  Continental’s  collection  of 
patented  cans  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
It  was  designed  to  pack  preserves.  Look  for  the  next 
advertisement  featuring  Continental’s  "Ancient  Cans”. 
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Better — it  is  very  easy  for  any  of  the  130  million 
inhabitants  to  sit  at  their  ease  and  criticize  the 
men  charged  with  the  handling  of  the  biggest 
problem  ever  to  face  this  country,  the  defense  prep¬ 
aration  job.  But  they  would  not  be  so  vocal  if  they 
had  to  do  it.  Perfection  is  seldom  if  ever  attained  in 
this  life.  As  a  rule  we  learn  through  errors  and  mis¬ 
takes,  if  we  have  brains  enough  to  profit  from  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  “workers”  on  this  present  job  are  show¬ 
ing  they  are  well  equipped  in  that  particular.  Mis¬ 
takes?  Of  course,  mistakes  are  made;  there  could 
be  no  progress  without  mistakes.  Thank  God  that  we 
have  men  with  sufficient  stamina  to  attempt  what 
seems  right — to  do  something — and  to  change  the  plan 
when  necessity  requires. 

You  will  note  that  the  Government  is  now  asking 
for  bids  on  canned  salmon  to  be  submitted  from  time 
to  time — with  no  definite  date  for  bidding — and  that 
acceptances  of  offers  will  be  at  regular  intervals.  They 
are  doing  the  same  thing  with  canned  meats,  and  now 
with  baked  beans.  Leaders  of  canners  associations 
have  suggested  that  canners  should  put  aside  a  given 
amount  of  their  production  for  these  Government  re¬ 
quirements  ;  in  other  words,  to  commandeer  their  own 
products  in  the  interest  of  defense — or  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  well  feeding  of  our  boys — and  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  suggestion.  As  canners  you  are  largely  the  com¬ 
missary  department  of  our  fighting  forces.  Would  you 
feel  comfortable  if  you  sold  your  entire  output  for  the 
sake  of  the  quick  profit,  and  so  could  take  no  part  in 
supplying  these  defense  needs  ?  The  answer  to  that  is 
not  whether  you  put  profit  above  patriotism,  because 
there  is  profit  in  this  Government  buying,  and  no  trace 
of  uncertainty  as  to  payment,  but  whether  or  not  you 
have  any  spark  of  patriotism,  i:  e:,  a  real  desire  to 
tal  e  as  large  a  part  in  our  country’s  operations  as 
possible. 

You  know  it  is  strange  the  difference  in  spirit  of 
tli  masses  between  now  and  World  War  I.  Profit  may 
ha  e  been  the  underlying  motive  then,  but  if  so  it  was 
ca  fully  concealed,  and  there  were  many  canners  who 
0!  red,  and  meant  it,  to  supply  all  the  canned  foods 
tl  '  could  produce  and  which  the  boys  might  need,  free 
oi  ny  charge ;  and  there  were  great  producers  who  set 
a^  heir  aim  “no  profit  on  army  requirements,”  and 
kt  :  that  promise.  It  was  the  producers’  way  to  take 
a  .rt  in  the  great  war.  Does  that  exist  today?  Fur- 
ni  ,  your  own  answer. 

ut  we  were  talking  about  improvement  in  buying 
pi  tice:  the  submission  of  offers  to  sell,  any  canned 
fo  s,  leaving  with  the  Quartermasters  the  acceptance 
of  uch  bids;  that  is  not  waiting  for  definite  requests 


for  bids.  We  offered  to  help  disseminate  news  of 
these  requests  for  bids,  but  almost  invariably  they 
come  too  late ;  that  is  there  is  not  enough  time  between 
the  issuance  of  requests  for  bids  and  the  acceptance 
dates,  to  let  us  get  in. 

If  the  Government  just  called  for  tenders  of  canned 
foods,  of  all  kinds  used,  on  the  grades  and  specifications 
furnished,  canners  could  make  their  offers,  at  their 
prices,  mainly  on  futures  since  spots  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  canner  could  contract  to  deliver  a  given 
number  of  cases  or  dozens — his  own  figures — at  or  by 
a  given  time,  at  a  price.  That  price  would  have  to  be 
f.  o.  b.  factory  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  figure 
freight  on  delivered  prices.  But  we  suspect  that  the 
Government  will  soon  stop  that  troublesome  method 
of  price  plus  freight,  since  mistakes  in  freight  rates, 
etc.,  must  be  making  many  a  headache  at  headquarters. 
While  the  officer  is  checking  the  freight  charge  in 
every  such  bid,  as  he  must,  he  could  as  easily  add  the 
freight  to  his  canner’s  bid,  for  the  destination,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  rechecking.  Naturally 
the  canner  nearest  the  base  to  be  supplied  would  get 
the  order,  if  only  to  save  freight  and  long  hauls,  and 
that  would  give  every  canner,  what  some  may  think, 
is  a  better  opportunity  for  the  business,  though  we 
doubt  if  that  is  not  the  case  now.  And  the  entire 
offer  of  the  canner  might  be  cleaned  up  in  one  gulp,  the 
shipments  diverted  to  a  number  of  points. 

This  method  of  inviting  bids  to  sell  would  help  de¬ 
velop  the  suggestion  above  made :  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  packs  for  defense  purposes  without  writing  for 
requests  to  bid.  Meantime  you  would  have  your  offers 
on  file.  It  ought  to  work  better  for  both  seller  and 
buyer. 

SMA  is  going  to  can  a  lot  of  beans;  do  you  Avant 
some  of  this?  And  note,  for  the  record,  that  a  real 
amount  of  pork  is  to  be  packed  in  each  can,  not  the 
infinitesimal  amount  now  found — if  you  are  lucky — 
in  a  can  of  pork  and  beans.  About  time  this  misnomer 
was  killed,  and  pork  and  beans  become  actually  what 
they  are  labeled. 

Here  is  the  announcement: 

TO  PORK  AND  BEAN  CANNERS 

‘  ANNOUNCEMENT  NO.  1— PROGRAM  NO.  H-36a 
June  24,  1941 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  announces  that  it 
contemplates  canning  a  quantity  of  dry  pinto  beans  and  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  offers  for  canning  beans  with  tomato  or 
plain  sauce  and  pork. 

You  are  invited  to  submit  an  offer  to  process  dry  beans,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  tei-ms  and  conditions: 

Offers  shall  be  submitted  in  an  original  and  three  (3)  signed 
copies  on  Form  SMA-137,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed,  and 
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must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Purchasing  Agent,  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before  12:00  noon  (E.  S.  T.)  June  28,  1941. 

Each  offerer  shall  insert  in  paragraph  3  of  the  offer  form 
the  number  of  cases  (24  No.  2^4  cans)  of  canned  pork  and 
beans  he  will  deliver  to  SMA  for  each  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of 
dry  pinto  beans  delivered  to  him  by  SMA.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  combined  factors;  recovery  ratio  and  price. 

All  dry  pinto  beans  to  be  delivered  will  have  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  or  better,  at  time  of  purchase. 
Canners  shall  furnish  sauce,  pork  and  other  ingredients,  and 
all  other  necessary  supplies  and  services. 

It  is  desired  that  sauce  used  be  made  according  to  either  of 


the  following  formulae: 

Tomato  Sauce. 

Tomato  pulp,  specific  gravity  1.035* .  15  gals. 

Sugar  (refined,  plantation-clarified,  or  beet .  50  lbs. 

Salt  .  21  lbs. 

Starch  .  7  lbs. 

Spices  . To  taste 

Water  of  potable  quality  sufficient  to  make  a 

total  of  . 100  gals. 

*Or  an  equivalent  amount  of  pulp  of  other  gravity. 

Plain  Sauce 

Molasses  .  5  gals. 

Sugar  (refined,  plantation-clarified,  or  beet) .  25  lbs. 

Salt  .  20  lbs. 

Starch  .  7  lbs. 

Water  of  potable  quality  sufficient  to  make  a 

total  of  . 100  gals. 


Each  offerer  shall  submit  with  his  offer  a  detailed  description 
of  the  sauce  formula  he  will  use. 

All  fat  pork  shall  have  been  prepared  in  establishments 
wherein  inspection  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  maintained.  Each 
No.  214  can  shall  contain  not  less  than  one  ounce  of  fat  pork. 

Canned  pork  and  beans  to  be  delivered  shall  be  packed  in 
No.  214  size  cans,  24  such  cans  packed  in  new  corrugated  or 
fiber  cases  acceptable  to  common  or  other  domestic  carriers  for 
safe  transportation  at  the  lowest  rates  in  effect. 

Bags  in  which  dry  pinto  beans  are  delivered  shall  be  retained 
by  the  canner  and  it  is  expected  that  the  value  of  such  bags 
will  be  reflected  in  the  processing  bid. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  paragraph  9  of  Offer  Form 
SMA-137,  requiring  the  furnishing  of  a  sui’ety  bond  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  your  offer.  It  is  re¬ 
quested  that  you  obtain  assurance  that  you  will  be  in  position 
to  furnish  bond  promptly  if  contract  is  awarded  you. 

The  SMA  reserves  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  or  all 
offers.  All  offers  shall  be  subject  to  acceptance  by  SMA  on  or 
before  June  30,  1941.  Notice  of  acceptance  will  be  given  by 
telegram  filed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before  midnight 
June  30,  1941. 

Any  further  information  desired  concerning  this  program 
may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Albin,  Chief, 
Purchase  Division,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Telephone  Republic  4142 — Extension  4978. 

STANDARD  UNITS  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURE— Dr. 
Lyman  J.  Briggs,  President  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  following  a  recommendation  of  the 
thirty-first  meeting  of  that  organization,  recently  held  here,  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  three  members  to  seek  the  in¬ 
troduction,  and  the  passage  by  Congress  of  proposed  Federal 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce 
of  packaged  food  other  than  in  standard  units  of  weight  and 
measure. 

Alex  Pisciotta,  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  active  proponent  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  is  chairman  of  the  special  committee.  His  associ¬ 
ates  are  J.  H.  Meek  of  Richmond,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Markets,  Virginia  State  Government,  and  George  M.  Roberts, 
Superintendent  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Markets,  District 
of  Columbia  Government. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  the  special  committee.  Dr. 
Briggs,  who  also  is  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  said: 


“The  legislation  proposed  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  is  not  an  attempt  to  ‘crack  down’  on 
manufacturers  who  distribute  their  food  products  in  package:! 
form.  The  bill,  which  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  Conference  at  its  recent  meeting,  allows  all  manufacturers 
ample  time  to  make  any  adjustments  that  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

“This  bill  is  intended  to  give  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  of 
packaged  food  a  character  of  protection  not  now  afforded  by 
Federal  or  State  law.  It  establishes  mandatory  standard  units 
in  which  food  shall  be  packaged,  these  units  being  practically 
self-defining  because  no  two  sizes  would  be  so  nearly  alike 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished.  All  packers  would  thus 
be  placed  on  a  par  in  the  matter  of  the  amounts  of  packaged 
food  offered  to  the  public. 

“The  Conference  believes  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
work  to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers,  primarily  by  reason 
of  the  elimination  of  the  unfair  competition  which  now  arises 
because  of  the  many  non-standard  sizes  in  which  packaged 
foods  are  offered  for  retail  sale.’’ 

The  approved  bill  is  revolutionary  in  that  it  constitutes  the 
first  affirmative  action  ever  taken  by  the  Conference  in  propos¬ 
ing  important  Federal  legislation.  In  past  years  the  Conference 
has  confined  itself  to  supporting  helpful  pending  legislation  and 
opposing  measures  which  its  membership  deemed  harmful. 

Action  by  the  Conference  followed  three  years  of  study  and 
dicussion,  during  which  a  concensus  of  opinion  was  arrived  at. 
More  drastic  provisions  than  received  Conference  approval  were 
urged  by  some  State  and  municipal  officials.  Final  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  bill  which  Conference  officials  feel  is  reason¬ 
able  and  constructive,  and  which  supplements  and  conforms 
with  earlier  Federal  statutes,  such  as  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Enforcement  of  the  proposed  new  law  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
now  a  part  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Over  a  period  of  years  bacon  has  been  sold  in  one  pound 
and  one-half  pound  packages.  Yet  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  has  caused  some  bacon  to  be  put  out  in  7-ounce 
packages.  The  7-ounce  package  looks  just  like  the  half-pound 
package  and  enters  into  competition  with  it,  and  many  house¬ 
wives  have  purchased  it  thinking  they  were  getting  the  regular 
8-ounce  package.  The  proposed  legislation  would  not  permit 
the  7-ounce  package  of  bacon  to  move  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Another  purpose  is  to  standardize  packages  of  other  food 
products  within  defined  limits.  For  example,  one  company  has 
for  years  been  putting  out  a  cereal  in  20-ounce  packages  and 
doubtless  desires  to  continue  to  do  so.  Other  manufacturers 
pack  cereals  in  varying  weights.  The  standard  packages  pro¬ 
posed  for  dry  and  solid  foods  are:  1  ounce,  2  ounces,  4  ounces, 
8  ounces,  12  ounces,  1  pound,  1^4  pounds,  and  multiples  of  1 
pound  avoirdupois  weight. 

The  standard  packages  proposed  for  liquid  foods  and  for 
canned  foods  are:  1  ounce,  2  ounces,  4  ounces,  8  ounces,  12 
ounces,  1  pint,  114  pints,  1  quart,  3  pints,  2  quarts,  3  quarts, 
1  gallon,  and  multiples  of  1  gallon.  United  States  liquid  measure. 

In  all  cases  standardization  is  based  on  the  amount  of  f 'od 
in  the  container. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  all  packages  of  food  will  fall 
into  the  classifications  “dry  or  solid  food,”  “liquid  food,”  or 
“canned  food.”  Exceptions  allowed  are  packages  of  food  in 
containers  packaged  in  accordance  with  previously  enacted 
Federal  legislation,  and  maltous,  vinous,  and  spiritous  liqu'^rs 
which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Social  Security  Administrator  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  its  enforcement. 

In  order  to  give  manufacturers  time  to  make  adjustmo'’ts, 
where  necessary,  the  proposed  act  would  take  effect  tw.lve 
months  after  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  its  en¬ 
actment.  Furthermore,  if,  upon  investigation,  the  Adminis'^a- 
tor  should  find  with  respect  to  particular  packages  of  od 
that  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  cannot  rea.-on- 
ably  be  accomplished  by  the  effective  date,  he  may  promul  ate 
a  regulation  providing  for  further  postponement  with  re;'  ect 
to  such  packages. 

Note:  The  above  is  the  official  announcement — not  one  v-ord 
of  ours. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  PURCHASING  OF  PROCESSED 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

By  PAUL  M.  WILLIAMS,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Address,  First  Annual  Institute  on  Hospital  Purchasing,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  11,  1941 


The  position  of  purchasing  agents  of  food  for  hospitals 
imposes  upon  you  a  very  definite,  weighty  responsibility.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  importance 
of  proper  diets  for  your  patients  nor  to  spend  any  time  stressing 
the  desirability  of  making  sure  you  get  the  quality  of  canned 
foods,  for  example,  you  select  for  your  particular  purposes. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  explain  at  any  length  the 
ramifications  of  research  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  field  of  foods.  The  production,  preparation,  pro¬ 
cessing,  grading,  and  inspection  of  our  agricultural  products 
have  been  studied  in  minute  detail  by  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Department  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  with  which  I  am  more 
directly  connected,  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  grades  of  agricultural  products  in  their  many  forms. 
My  particular  concern  is  the  standardization  and  inspection  of 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned,  dried,  and  frozen. 
Some  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  we  have  announced  standards  for  grades  of  practically 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  and  many  by-products.  These  stand¬ 
ards  are  used  in  connection  with  our  far-flung,  nation-wide 
commercial  inspection  service. 

Nature  blesses  this  country  with  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
abundance.  As  they  come  from  the  fields  or  orchards  they  are 
ordinarily  separated  or  sorted  into  various  classifications  of 
quality.  Thus,  the  grower  of  high  grade  products  should  receive 
more  for  the  products  he  has  carefully  produced  than  the  not- 
so  careful  grower.  Another  reason  for  such  separation  is  that 
in  selling  the  commodities  in  wholesale  channels  each  lot  is  sold 
on  the  basis  of  a  recognized  standard.  In  order  to  make  it  easy 
for  consumers  and  institutional  purchasers  such  as  yourselves 
to  purchase  intelligently  the  quality  best  suited  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  need,  we  have  chosen  to  call  the  top  grade  of  canned, 
dried,  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  U.  S.  Grade  A,  the 
next  grade  U.  S.  Grade  B,  and  the  third  quality  U.  S.  Grade  C. 
These  terms  might  be  likened  to  the  trade  nomenclature  Fancy, 
Choice  or  Extra  Standard,  and  Standard,  respectively.  Grade 
A  represents  the  finest  quality  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
carefully  selected  as  to  size,  color,  degree  of  maturity,  and 
freedom  from  blemishes.  Grade  B  consists  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  excellent  quality,  though  not  quite  so  well  selected  as 
to  color,  size,  and  maturity  as  Grade  A  products.  Products  in 
the  Grade  C  classification  are  of  good  quality  but  are  not  so 
Uniform  in  color,  size,  and  maturity  as  those  in  Grade  B. 

i  suspect  that  you  are  confronted  with  three  very  real  prob¬ 
lem  s  in  the  procurement  of  subsistence  supplies  for  hospitals. 
You  are  obliged  to  select  the  particular  quality  of  food 
you  need  for  a  specific  purpose.  For  example,  you  may 
estimate  your  requirements  of  canned  peaches  at  5,000 
cases  for  the  year.  3,000  cases  of  these  may  be  for  dessert 
purposes  and  you  will  want  either  clingstone  or  freestone 
types  in  halves  or  sliced.  You  might  select  either  U.  S. 
Grade  A,  U.  S.  Grade  B,  or  U.  S.  Grade  C.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  need  for  2,000  cases  of  Pie  Grade  peaches  which, 
incidentally,  in  the  standards  of  this  Service,  we  designate 
as  U.  S.  Grade  F,  commonly  known  as  solid  pack  pie. 

After  you  have  selected  the  particular  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise  you  desire  you  must  indicate  to  those  from  whom 
you  purchase,  the  quality  you  wish.  Government  purchas¬ 
ing  organizations  find  it  greatly  to  their  benefit  to  submit 
to  bidders  specifications  in  minute  detail  indicating  the 
quality  of  each  item  desired,  number  of  cases,  the  style 
of  the  commodity,  the  size  of  the  can,  how  the  goods  are 
to  be  labeled,  how  they  are  to  be  packed  (in  fiber  or  wooden 
cases),  and  how  the  cases  are  to  be  stenciled.  They  also 


indicate  the  point  at  which  delivery  is  to  be  made.  Some 
time  ago  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  published  a 
suggested  outline  for  specifications  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  has  had  wide  distribution  among  pur¬ 
chasing  agents.  Copies  of  this  publication  are  available 
upon  request.  In  this  pamphlet  a  suggested  form  of  con¬ 
tract  is  outlined. 

3.  Your  next  problem  is  to  make  certain  you  are  getting  the 
quality  you  purchased,  and  here  again  this  Service  may  be 
of  help  to  you.  The  section  which  is  my  chief  concern  has 
to  do  with  the  inspection  of  vast  quantities  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
have  branch  offices  located  throughout  the  entire  nation. 
Today  practically  every  one  of  these  offices  is  confronted 
with  a  huge  volume  of  requests  for  inspections  for  com¬ 
mercial  institutions,  the  army,  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  A  large  proportion  of  these  goods 
is  inspected  before  leaving  the  point  of  origin,  oftentimes 
in  the  canner’s  warehouse.  In  many  instances  we  supervise 
the  loading  into  cars  and  trucks  of  the  goods  our  men 
have  inspected.  After  loading.  Federal  seals  are  applied 
to  the  cars.  In  other  instances  merchandise  bought  f.  o.  b. 
destination  is  sampled  by  the  office  nearest  the  destination 
point  and  graded  to  ascertain  whether  the  specification 
requirements  are  met.  A  certificate  of  quality  is  issued  as 
a  result  of  each  examination.  When  goods  are  inspected  at 
shipping  point  the  certificate  of  grade  usually  accompanies 
shipping  documents  to  the  receiver.  When  inspections  are 
made  at  destination  the  certificate  is  sent  direct  to  the 
applicant  for  service.  In  case  of  purchase  for  hospitals 
samples  may  be  drawn  from  the  lot  by  official  graders,  if 
our  graders  have  time  to  draw  them,  or  they  may  be 
drawn  by  a  representative  of  the  hospital  and  delivered 
to  our  inspection  offices.  For  these  services  the  department 
assesses  a  fee.  Roughly,  the  fee  is  $5.00  per  thousand 
cases  if  a  Federal  inspector  draws  the  samples.  If  the 
samples  are  delivered  to  our  offices,  the  fee  is  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  35c  for  a  No.  3  or  smaller  can  and  65c  for  a 
No.  5  or  larger  can.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this,  because,  if 
any  of  you  are  interested,  another  publication  of  the 
Department  outlines  this  procedure  in  detail. 

Something  else  is  happening  which  should  vastly  simplify 
your  procurement  problems  in  this  field.  Some  years  ago, 
shortly  after  we  developed  the  first  tentative  standards  for 
canned  products,  we  suggested  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  if  the  vendors  of  canned  products 
were  to  state  on  the  label  of  each  can  the  quality  and  other 
salient  points  concerning  the  merchandise  in  the  can.  We  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  information  on  labels,  in  order  to  be  truly 
informative,  should  be  of  two  types: 

1.  A  truthful,  concise  statement  of  grade  in  such  terms  as 
“Grade  A,”  “Grade  B,”  and  “Grade  C.” 

2.  Such  additional  descriptive  information  as  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  product,  such  as  count  of  pieces  in  a 
can  of  peaches,  sieve  size  of  peas,  strength  of  sirup  on 
fruit,  number  of  servings,  etc. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  have  heard  of  this,  particularly  in 
recent  months,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  some  in  connection  with  this  suggestion. 
To  us  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  the  interest  of  consumers 
such  as  yourselves  would  be  well  served  if  the  grade  name  and 
additional  descriptive  information  were  stated  on  the  label.  It 
also  seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  vendor  to  take  the  prospective  consumer  buyer  into  his 
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confidence  and  state  the  truth  on  the  label  in  simple,  easily  Then  in  order  to  sound  out  consumer  opinion  as  to  the  prac- 
understood  terms.  It  should  be  very  simple  for  the  canner  or  ticability  of  the  new  service  we  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 


distributor  to  do  this,  because  he  knows  the  grade  of  his  various 
lots.  We  think  you  have  a  right  to  know  in  detail  the  facts 
concerning  each  item  of  food  you  buy. 

If  a  man  places  the  term  “Grade  A,”  “Grade  B,”  or  “Grade 
C,”  or,  for  that  matter  “Fancy,”  “Choice,”  or  “Standard”  on 
his  label,  the  goods  in  the  can  must  be  of  the  grade  claimed; 
otherwise,  if  they  move  in  interstate  commerce,  they  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  be 
subject  to  seizure  under  that  law.  The  consumer,  therefore, 
has  a  very  real  protection. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  see  Grade  A,  Grade  B,  and  Grade  C 
on  millions  of  cans  of  products  these  days  does  not  mean,  neces¬ 
sarily,  that  these  goods  have  been  graded  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  for 
the  truthful  labeling  of  any  lot  of  goods  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  rests  solely  with  the  vendor. 

One  of  the  things  you  might  incorporate  in  your  contract  is 
that  the  goods  meet  a  certain  Federal  standard,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  Departments  do. 

When  you  think  this  thing  through  there  is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  or  impossible  in  connection  with  putting  the  truth  on 
the  label  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  You  have  but  to 
remember  that  every  carload  of  canned  foods  in  wholesale 
channels  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  some  grade,  either  expressed  or 
implied.  Some  vendors  convey  the  idea  of  quality  through  the 
medium  of  brand  names.  Doubtless  many  of  you  have  had 
experience  with  that  method.  If  a  man  merely  uses  his  brand 
name  on  a  can  in  order  to  indicate  quality,  he  is  without  the 
reach  of  the  law,  because  he  has  made  no  actual  claim  for  the 
quality  of  the  goods  on  the  label. 

The  honest,  careful,  prudent  packer  or  distributor  of  course 
wishes  to  maintain  his  identity,  and  brand  names  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  his  brands 
would  be  greatly  benefited  and  fortified  and  probably  his  sales 
would  be  stimulated  by  including  with  the  brand  name  factual 
information  concerning  quality. 

There  has  been  another  important  development  in  recent 
months.  I  have  remarked  that  vendors  could  use  the  Department 
grades,  “Grade  A,”  “Grade  B,”  and  “Grade  C”  on  their  labels, 
even  without  Government  inspection.  Some  time  ago  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  they  could  use  the  prefix  “U.  S.”  in 
connection  with  their  grade  statements.  The  answer  was  no, 
unless  the  product  thus  labeled  was  packed  in  a  plant  operating 
under  the  continuous  inspection  of  Federal  inspectors  stationed 
in  the  plant  observing  each  step  in  the  operation  and  sub¬ 
sequently  certifying  the  grade  of  each  lot.  A  number  of  can- 
ners  indicated  their  interest  in  having  such  a  service  in  order 
that  they  might  do  this.  We  were  obliged  to  decline  their 
requests  because  we  did  not  have  means,  at  that  time,  to  conduct 
such  a  service.  As  the  requests  became  more  insistent,  how¬ 
ever,  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  experiment 
in  this  field  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  labeling  would 
command  the  respect  of  the  consumers  and  thus  promote  the 
sale  of  more  canned  foods  and  whether  a  wider  market  would 
develop  for  the  growers  of  canning  crops.  Last  year  we  invited 
six  canning  plants  to  join  with  us  in  the  experiment.  For  the 
most  part  these  plants  packed  fruits.  The  plants  were  selected 
with  due  regard  to  the  excellence  of  plant  equipment,  their 
location  with  respect  to  raw  materials,  the  disposition  of  the 
personnel  to  cooperate  with  us  in  improving  their  packs,  their 
willingness  to  operate  under  housekeeping  rules  we  laid  down 
with  regard  to  sanitation,  and  a  number  of  other  considerations. 

There  is  now  on  the  market  in  very  limited  volume  merchan¬ 
dise  labeled  with  a  shield  of  this  department  in  which  is  shown 
the  term  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  “U.  S.  Grade  B,”  or  “U.  S.  Grade 
C”  and  perhaps  another  shield  in  which  appears  the  statement 
“Packed  under  continuous  inspection  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,”  which 
these  cutouts  illustrate.  Our  inspectors  were  in  these  six  plants 
at  all  times  during  their  operation  last  year.  They  observed 
every  step  in  the  operation  of  the  plants  from  the  time  the 
goods  were  received  in  the  receiving  sheds  until  they  were 
finally  graded  out  and  certified  as  to  grade,  days  later.  The 
salary  of  inspectors,  their  incidental  expenses,  and  a  stated 
amount  for  overhead  in  supervising  the  work  was  paid  by  the 
canners. 


home  economics  departments  of  several  of  the  leading  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States.  Displays  were  built  in  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  purchasers  of  products  bearing  the  new 
labels  were  asked  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire  after  they  had  used 
the  product.  Only  one  university  has  completed  its  initial  sur¬ 
vey  and  released  its  findings  to  the  press.  I  now  quote  from  the 
release  of  Dr.  Jessie  V.  Coles,  Associate  Home  Economist,  New 
York  University: 

“The  results  of  the  study  show  that  97  per  cent  of  those  who 
used  canned  foods  graded  by  and  packed  under  the  continuous 
inspection  of  the  United  States  Marketing  Service  liked  them 
well  enough  to  buy  them  again,”  Dr.  Coles  reported.  “No  one 
stated  a  preference  for  ungraded  over  graded  products  and  only 
three  per  cent  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  preferred 
graded  foods.  Great  confidence  was  expi'essed  in  the  government 
service  and  in  many  cases  the  need  for  such  service  was  stated 
specifically  by  the  homemakers  interviewed. 

“The  greater  uniformity  in  quality  secured  by  such  grading 
and  inspection  services  apparently  appealed  to  the  consumers 
since  this  was  the  most  frequently  given  reason  for  desiring 
government  grading. 

“The  homemaker’s  ability  to  judge  quality  and  to  get  the 
most  value  for  the  money  expended  were  the  next  important 
reasons  for  buying  graded  foods.” 

The  continuous  inspection  experiment  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  we  have  felt  justified  in 
inviting  a  few  more  plants  to  cooperate  this  season.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  least  20  plants  will  operate  this  year  under  the  con¬ 
tinuous  inspection  service.  They  are  scattered  rather  widely 
over  the  United  States.  I  have  with  me  here  this  morning  lists 
of  the  canners  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  commodities  they  pack. 

Whether  the  experiment  is  continued  and  grows  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  service  of  the  department  depends  upon  the  results. 
Those  of  you  who  place  contracts  with  such  canners  may  have 
each  shipment  accompanied  by  an  official  certificate  of  grade. 

Incidentally,  we  are  frequently  asked  what  the  service  will 
cost  the  canner.  While  it  is  a  little  early  to  state  just  what 
the  exact  cost  w’ill  be,  it  will  probably  range  from  V:tc  to  %c 
a  case,  depending  upon  the  volume  packed  in  each  plant. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  are  probably  no  less  than  10,000 
brands  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  market.  If  we 
were  to  go  into  an  imaginary  grocery  store  this  morning  which 
had  every  one  of  the  10,000  brands  stocked,  it  would  be  W’ell 
to  remember  that  every  can  is  one  of  four  grades  or  qualities. 
It  is  either  Grade  A  or  Fancy,  Grade  B  or  Extra  Standard, 
Grade  C  or  Standard,  or  below  U.  S.  Standard,  that  is.  Sub¬ 
standard. 

Nature  gives  us  the  crops;  the  processor  uses  them  as  nature 
gives  them  to  us.  Since  all  of  them  are  sold  in  wholesale  chan¬ 
nels  on  the  basis  of  some  grade,  why  not  carry  this  information 
as  to  quality  on  to  the  actual  buyer?  If  every  purchasing  agent 
here  were  to  insist  from  now  on  that  the  grade  and  other 
pertinent  descriptive  information  be  shown  on  the  labels  of  the 
goods  he  pi'oposed  to  buy,  it  would  not  be  long  before  'he 
labels  would  carry  that  information.  But,  gentlemen,  whet’ier 
you  in  the  future  are  to  buy  by  guess  or  by  grade  is  only  ur 
you  to  decide. 

PLANTS  OPERATING  UNDER  CONTINUOUS  INSPI  C- 
TION  SERVICE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETl  'G 
SERVICE,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(June,  1941) 

H.  C.  Baxter  and  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine  (Hartland,  Ma  :e, 
plant).  Cream-style  corn. 

Bercut-Richards  Packing  Company,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Toi  a- 
toes,  baked  beans,  apricots,  asparagus,  fruit  cocktail,  fr  ts 
for  salad,  peaches,  pears,  tomato  products,  boysenbei’j  s, 
nectarines,  and  fruit  nectars. 

Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  Sweet  cherries  id 
canned  and  frozen  red  sour  pitted  cherries. 

Curtice  Brothers  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Mt.  Morris  ad 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  plants).  Cream-style  and  whole-grain  c  n, 
carrots,  catsup,  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  peas,  snap  bo-:is, 
and  beets. 
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East  Jordan  Canning  Company,  East  Jordan,  Mich.  Red  sour 
pitted  cherries,  snap  beans,  beets,  carrots,  and  raspberries. 

Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Products  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.  (Bay 
City,  Hart,  and  Coloma,  Mich.,  plants).  Beets,  tomatoes, 
pears,  strawberries,  cherries,  peaches,  apples,  apple  sauce, 
black  and  red  raspberries,  and  blackberries. 

Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Frostproof,  Fla.  Grapefruit  juice, 
grapefruit  segments,  orange  juice,  orange  segments,  blended 
grapefruit  and  orange  juice,  blended  pineapple  and  grapefruit 
juice,  and  grapefruit  and  orange  segments. 

Gibson  Canning  Company,  Gibson  City,  Ill.  Corn,  peas,  hominy, 
spaghetti,  pork  and  beans,  red  kidney  beans,  and  Mexican 
beans. 

Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  (Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  and  Matthews,  Ind.,  plants).  Baked  beans,  pork 
and  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  tomato  products. 

Owatonna  Canning  Company,  Owatonna,  Minn.  Asparagus, 
corn,  peas,  baked  beans,  red  kidney  beans,  and  pumpkin. 

P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Asparagus,  dry  beans, 
and  tomato  products. 

Schuckl  &  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  plant).  Apricots,  sweet  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  fruits 


for  salad,  fruit  cocktail,  tomatoes,  soups,  asparagus,  pork 
and  beans,  and  baked  beans.  Also  pack  in  glass. 

Spencer  Packing  Company,  Lebanon,  Ore.  (Lebanon,  Ore.,  and 
Yakima,  Wash.,  plants).  Gooseberries,  strawberries,  logan- 
beri'ies,  raspberries,  youngberries,  boysenberries,  blackberries, 
tomatoes,  prunes,  pumpkin,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
pears. 

United  States  Products  Corporation,  Ltd.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad,  apple  juice,  Kadota  figs,  pears, 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  artichokes.  Also 
pack  in  glass. 

The  Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah  (Freewater,  Ore., 
plant) .  Peas. 

Washington  Canners  Cooperative,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Apples, 
apricots,  blackberries,  pears,  prunes. 

Wegner  Canning  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Eustis,  Fla., 
and  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  plants).  Grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice, 
blended  grapefruit  and  orange  juice,  carrots,  beets,  apple 
sauce,  tomato  juice,  tomatoes,  and  red  sour  pitted  cherries. 

D.  E.  Winebrenner  Company,  Hanover,  Pa.  Peas,  snap  beans, 
corn,  and  tomato  juice. 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ARMY  BUYING  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
CANNED  PEAS 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  approved 
revised  specifications  to  be  use  in  the 
purchase  of  canned  peas  for  the  army, 
and  upon  approval  of  other  Governmen¬ 
tal  purchasing  agencies  it  is  expected 
the  new  revision  will  become  the  official 
Federal  specifications  for  the  product. 
A  close  comparison  of  the  specifications 
show  them  to  conform  with  the  U.  S. 
Standards  for  grades  of  canned  peas 
used  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  which  became  effective  May  1st 
of  this  year.  There  are,  however,  some 
conditions  which  will  govern  the  pur¬ 
chase.  In  determining  compliance  with 
size  requirements  as  given  in  A.  M.  S. 
grades,  peas  shall  be  considered  as  of 
one  size  if  70  per  cent  or  more  by  count 
are  of  the  size  specified  providing  that 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  each  shall  be 
two  sizes  larger  or  two  sizes  smaller 
t’lan  the  predominating  size.  A  place 
o\  inspection  shall  be  specified  in  the  in- 
V  tation  for  bids.  If  chemical  analyses 
I  required  by  the  purchaser  in  the  ex- 
'<  :ination  or  testing  of  samples  and  de- 
)  eries  they  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
th  methods  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
'  1  Agricultural  Chemists  in  effect  on 

(  "'e  of  invitation  for  bids. 

PACKAGING.  Unless  otherwise  spe- 
.'d,  commercial  packaging  is  accept- 

"  e. 

jABELING.  Unless  otherwise  speci- 
,  any  labeling  which  complies  with 
1  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 

-  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 

I  ler,  will  be  acceptable. 

’^ACKING.  Unless  otherwise  speci- 
f  ’,  the  subject  commodity  shall  be 
f  ivered  in  standard  commercial  con- 
t  ners,  so  constructed  as  to  insure  ac- 
(  tance  by  common  or  other  carriers. 


for  safe  transportation,  at  the  lowest 
rate  to  the  point  of  delivery. 

MARKING.  Unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  shipping  containers  shall  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  product,  quantity 
and  size  of  packages  in  the  container 
as  defined  by  the  contract  or  order  under 
which  the  shipment  is  made,  the  name 
of  the  contractor,  the  number  of  the  con¬ 
tract  or  order,  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  as  may  be  specified. 

Specifications  for  the  various  other 
canned  foods  to  be  purchased  for  the  de¬ 
fense  forces  are  now  in  the  course  of 
revision. 


FSCC  TO  BUY  SALMON  WEEKLY 

Beginning  Monday,  June  30th,  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  receive  bids  on  canned  salmon 
on  Monday  of  each  week  which  should 
reach  the  Purchasing  Agent,  F.S.C.C., 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  before  11:00  A.  M.,  eastern 
standard  time.  Successful  bidders  will 
be  notified  by  telegram  on  or  before 
Thursday  of  each  week. 

WARNER  WARNS 

About  this  time  each  year  subscribers 
to  the  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 
are  reminded  to  conduct  an  inspection 
tour  of  their  entire  premises  with  fire 
prevention  as  the  objective.  They  are 
asked  to  inspect  the  outside  to  see  that 
rubbish,  loose  boards,  boxes,  and  the  like 
are  removed  and  that  grass  and  weeds 
are  cut  close  to  protect  their  plant  and 
inventory  from  a  neighboring  grass  fire. 
Stock  values  too  should  be  carefully 
checked  to  see  that  adequate  protection 
is  had  in  case  of  fire  loss.  Such  advice 
has  proved  of  real  benefit  heretofore. 


GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

The  corporate  name  of  the  Fremont 
Canning  Company  has  been  changed  to 
Gerber  Products  Company  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  baby  food  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Gerber  Products  Company. 
The  Fremont  Canning  Company  will  be 
retained  as  a  registered  trade  name  and 
be  used  in  connection  with  foods  for 
adults  under  the  various  brand  names 
which  have  acquired  much  trade  and 
consumer  preference  during  the  forty 
years  of  the  company’s  existence. 

Remodeling  of  the  baby  food  produc¬ 
tion  department,  work  which  began  late 
last  winter,  is  now  nearing  completion. 
The  new  unit  includes  all  equipment  for 
the  packing  of  both  strained  and  junior 
foods,  lined  up  with  utmost  care  to  in¬ 
sure  convenience  and  efficiency  in  op¬ 
eration.  Walls  of  white  tile,  floors  of 
smooth  surfaced  non-slip  tile.  Modern 
lighting  and  ventilating  arrangement 
have  been  installed.  Visitors  will  view 
the  steps  in  packing  through  large  plate 
glass  sections  in  the  wall  to  gain  a  last¬ 
ing  impression  the  exacting  cleanliness, 
efficiency  and  technical  skill  from  the 
start  to  finish  in  the  manufacturing 
processes. 

An  addition  to  the  present  factory 
warehouse  is  now  under  way  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for 
use  this  season. 

NEW  VAN  BUREN  CANNERY 

Joe  Salsman,  Jr.,  associated  with  his 
father-in-law  O.  W.  Bohannon  in  the 
operation  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  has  purchased  property 
at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  which  is  now 
being  remodeled  into  a  modern  cannery 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  time 
to  handle  the  fall  pack  of  beans,  spinach, 
turnip  greens  and  mustard  greens. 
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MAINE  CANNERS  HOLD  INTERESTING 
MEETING 

Monday  afternoon,  June  16th,  canners 
and  their  wives,  supplymen,  guests  and 
canners  from  other  States  began  to 
gather  at  Lakewood,  Maine,  for  the 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Canners 
Association.  That  evening,  all  were 
guests  of  the  American  Can  Company  at 
a  theatre  party  at  the  Lakewood  The¬ 
atre  where  the  company  presented  the 
comedy,  “Up  Pops  the  Devil.”  At 
10:30  Tuesday  morning  the  canners  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Club  House  for  their 
special  meeting  at  which  President 
Charles  S.  Morrill  presided.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  the  largest  on  record. 

Honorable  Charles  R.  Smith,  new  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  gave  an  interesting  although 
brief  talk  stressing  the  importance  of 
cooperation  all  along  the  line  from  grow¬ 
er  to  canner  to  distributor  in  the  national 
defense  program.  Mr.  Everett  Greaton, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Maine  Devel¬ 
opment  Commission,  reported  on  the  un¬ 
precedented  interest  aroused  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  State  of  Maine’s  new 
recipe  book  featuring  Maine  canned 
foods,  and  identifying  each  canner  with 
color  label  illustrations  of  the  brands  and 
items  produced.  The  booklet  contains 
121  tested  recipes  from  Maine  canned 
foods  and  should  go  far  in  publicizing 
not  only  the  State’s  canning  industry, 
but  create  a  demand  for  the  packs  of 
individual  canners. 

John  L.  Baxter,  member  of  the  firm 
of  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Brother,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  and  special  adviser  on  canned 
foods.  Purchase  Division,  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management,  spoke  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  system  of  food  procure¬ 
ment  now  in  use  by  the  procurement  offi¬ 
cials.  He  urged  that  canners  set  aside 
a  reasonable  portion  of  their  pack  so  that 
they  might  have  it  available  to  bid  on 
Government  contracts,  even  though  it 
might  mean  personal  sacrifice  to  do  so. 

Luncheon  was  served  to  all  members 
and  guests  at  the  famous  Lakewood  Inn 
with  the  Maine  Canners  Supplymen’s 
Association  as  host.  There  was  no  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers. 

TOMATO  JUICE  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  canned  tomato  juice  on  June 
1st  totaled  1,921,285  cases  of  all  sizes 
compared  with  2,589,623  cases  a  year 
ago.  Shipments  during  May  were  905,- 
479  cases  compared  with  852,486  cases 
during  May  of  1940.  Shipments  for  the 
season  to  June  1st,  1941,  totaled  11,680,- 
172  cases  as  against  10,884,941  cases  for 
a  like  period  during  1940. 

P.  J.  MURPHY  DEAD 

P.  J.  Murphy  of  the  Chicago  food 
brokerage  firm  bearing  his  name,  died 
on  June  23rd  of  a  relapse  from  an  op¬ 
eration  performed  a  week  earlier  and 
from  which  he  was  apparently  making 
rapid  recovery.  Mr.  Murphy  had  been 
prominent  in  the  Chicago  trade  and  was 
long  an  official  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association. 


TO  OPERATE  MARYLAND  CANNERY 

J.  Lowery  Harrison  has  taken  over  the 
cannery  at  Rock  Hall,  Maryland,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  the  Tilghman  Canning 
&  Packing  Company,  and  expects  to  op¬ 
erate  this  season  as  the  Kent  Packing 
Company  canning  tomatoes. 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS  TO  MEET 

The  33rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  August  4th  to  7th.  Plans 
include  a  tour  of  market  gardens,  insti¬ 
tutional  gardens,  the  experimental  gar¬ 
dens  at  McGuffey,  Livingston  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  farms,  the  28  acres  of  experimental 
plots  of  University  Gardens  and  another 
plot  of  8  acres  set  aside  for  machinery 
demonstrations,  according  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  secretary,  H.  D.  Brown.  Over 
2,000  people  are  expected  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  inspection  tours.  Canners 
will  be  interested  in  the  2,000  varieties 
and  strains  of  vegetables  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  as  well  as  fertilization  test 
with  vegetables  and  the  direct  seeding 
test  with  tomatoes. 

LAKE  ODESSA  LEASES  PLANT 

Lake  Odessa  Canning  Company,  Lake 
Odessa,  Michigan,  has  leased  the  plant 
of  Van  De  Venter  &  Son  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Dundee,  Michigan,  for  opera¬ 
tion  this  season. 

NEW  CITRUS  PLANT 

Bilgore  Citrus  Packing  Company  plans 
to  open  a  grapefruit  canning  plant  in 
Clearwater,  Florida,  beginning  with  the 
fall  pack. 


NORTHWEST  CANNED  FOOD  PACKS, 
1940 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Western 
Canner  and  Packer,  from  reports  of  in¬ 
dividual  canners  show  the  1940  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  packs  for  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  to  be  as  follows: 


NORTHWEST  FRUITS 

CASES— ALL  SIZES 


Variety 

1939 

1940 

Apples  . 

1,029,319 

731,230 

Apricots  . 

7,773 

167,687 

Blackberries  . 

209,388 

267,624 

Black  raspberries . 

23,681 

11,439 

Cherries,  black . 

144,924 

134,133 

Cherries,  R.  A . 

397,912 

347,819 

Cherries,  red . 

244,349 

213,291 

Gooseberries  . 

45,474 

61,172 

Huckleberries  . 

10,401 

19,881 

LoKanberries  . 

198,673 

74,767 

Peaches  . 

327,772 

407,200 

Pears  . 

2,831,120 

3,470,918 

Plums  . 

8,490 

16,864 

Prunes  . 

2,213,149 

1,160,945 

Red  raspberries . 

135,492 

106,891 

Rhubarb  . 

3,731 

7,442 

Strawberries  . 

121,077 

153,657 

Youngberries  . 

135,551 

142,551 

Others  . 

89,868 

122,040 

TOTAL  . 

81,178,144 

7,617,351 

NORTHWEST 

VEGETABLES 

CASES-  ALL  SIZES 

Variety 

1939 

1940 

Asparagus  . . 

64,965 

157,363 

Green  beans  . 

.  1,0.55,.548 

1,758,816 

Beets  . 

256,252 

429,237 

Carrots  . 

313,151 

269,!;91 

Corn  . 

230,365 

346,264 

Peas  . 

.  3,389,559 

3,142,338 

Peas-and-carrots  . 

81,142 

195,118 

Pumpkin  . 

166,394 

199,216 

117,816 

Spinach  . 

58,350 

45,000 

Tomatoes  . 

139,521 

160,029 

Tomato  juice  . 

60,723 

65,720 

Others  . 

181,000 

42,183 

TOTAL  .  5,995,970  6,918,690 
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GROCERS  GET  RATIONS 


CONTINENTAL  OPENS  NEW  WALLA 
WALLA  PLANT 

The  entire  community  turned  out  June 
lOth  for  the  formal  open  house  held  by 
Continental  Can  Company  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  Continen¬ 
tal’s  new  plant  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash¬ 
ington.  That  day  between  7,500  and 
8,000  persons  went  through  the  new 
plant  between  10:00  A.  M.  and  4:00  P.  M. 
Some  250  canners  and  guests  attended 
a  banquet  that  evening  with  F.  Gladden 
Searle,  Company  Vice-President,  and  the 
following  Continental  Can  men  as  hosts: 
C.  H.  Englar  of  San  Francisco,  Pacific 
Sales  Manager;  J.  F.  Egenolf  of  San 
Francisco,  District  Manager  of  Manu¬ 
facturing;  R.  H.  Lee  of  Seattle,  Local 
Sales  Manager;  A.  C.  Huss  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Assistant  District  Manager  of 


Manufacturing;  S.  W.  Hanson  of  Seattle, 
District  Factory  Manager;  B.  Lou 
Thrailkill  of  Seattle,  Sales  Representa¬ 
tive;  Norton  Conway  of  San  Francisco, 
Sales  Representative;  A.  J.  Coskey  of 
Seattle,  Local  Credit  Manager;  L.  P. 
Petiee  of  Oakland,  California,  Research 
Department;  B.  Grossi  of  Seattle,  Re¬ 
sea  oh  Department;  R.  M.  McPherson  of 
Oa.’and,  California,  Superintendent  of 
thf  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Service  Depart- 
niC' t;  and  J.  T.  Yolland  of  Seattle,  Su- 
pei  isor  of  the  Sales  Service  Depart- 
mc  . 

e  new  one-story  plant  built  by  the 
All  111  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
a  '  ;t  of  $800,000  is  140  feet  wide  and 
40  et  deep  while  the  adjoining  ware- 
hoi.  ?  is  200  feet  wide  and  300  feet  deep. 
Lo"  ing  platforms  are  located  at  the 
rea  adth  sufficient  spur  tracks  to  accom- 
mo'  te  23  cars  at  once.  Nearby  the 
Nc  hwest  Cities  Gas  Company  has  in- 
sta'  "d  a  butane  gas  plant  to  supply  the 
cor  any’s  heating  and  tinplate  baking 
req'  rements. 


Chris  Hanson  is  manager  with  F.  A. 
Johnston,  chief  clerk,  both  men  formerly 
of  the  Seattle  plant. 

MARSHALL  MOVES  TO  TEXAS 

Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  has  purchased  the  O.  O. 
West  Canning  Company  at  McAllen, 
Texas,  and  will  take  possession  following 
the  tomato  canning  season  about  July 
15th.  It  is  the  company’s  first  venture 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  section. 

UTAH  CANNERY 

Frank  A.  Jugler  is  President  of  the 
Inter-Mountain  Canning  Company  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  at  Ogden,  Utah.  H. 
D.  Olson  is  Vice-President,  Dora  McKay, 
Secretary,  which  compose  the  Board 
along  with  Odeth  Olson  and  Berna  S. 
Jugler. 


FRANK  SHOOK  GETS  AID 

Calvin  L.  Skinner  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  to  aid  Frank  M. 
Shook,  Secretary,  in  the  handling  of  As¬ 
sociation  business  and  in  working  with 
various  members  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  had  a  varied  back¬ 
ground  which  fits  him  well  for  this  new 
position.  Originally  from  Sudlersville, 
in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  he  did  consid¬ 
erable  4-H  Club  and  F.  F.  A.  work,  hav¬ 
ing  served  for  two  years  as  President 
of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  for  two  more 
years  as  Chief  of  the  Maryland  4-H  All- 
Star  Chapter.  In  1936  he  was  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Markets  as  Federal  State  Inspector  on 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  produce  markets.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  served  as  Acting  County  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Agent  for  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  Maryland. 


The  board  of  directors  and  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  were  “in  the  army”  for  a  short  time 
on  June  13th,  as  they  were  served  a 
special  luncheon  of  army  type  “C”  ration 
at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster 
Depot. 

An  additional  touch  of  army  realism 
was  added  to  the  luncheon  as  the  field 
rations  were  served  to  the  guests  in 
official  army  mess  kits.  Hosts  and 
speakers  at  the  luncheon  were  Lt.  Col. 
R.  A.  Isker,  Q.  M.  C.,  and  Major  J.  H. 
White,  Q.  M.  C.,  of  the  Chicago  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot’s  Subsistence  Research 
Laboratory  where  this  special  new  type 
field  ration  was  developed.  The  Chicago 
Quartermaster  Depot,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  army  food  procure¬ 
ment  centers  in  the  country,  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Henry  B.  Barry, 
Q.  M.  C. 

The  group  of  food  experts  all  agreed 
the  ration  was  not  only  wholesome  and 
filling,  but  mighty  tasty,  too.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  luncheon  was  to  ascertain 
what  the  leaders  of  the  retail  grocers 
organization  thought  of  the  new  ration 
and  also  to  give  them  a  better  idea  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  in  the  rapidly  growing 
army. 

The  type  “C”  ration  is  a  canned  ration 
carried  by  each  soldier  in  the  field  for 
use  when  he  is  separated  from  his  field 
kitchen  or  mess  hall.  One  day’s  ration 
for  one  soldier  consists  of  six  cans — 
three  of  the  meat  component  and  three 
of  the  biscuit  component. 

There  are  three  different  varieties  of 
the  meat  component — meat  and  beans, 
meat  and  vegetable  hash,  and  meat  and 
vegetable  stew.  This  provides  a  different 
main  course  for  each  of  the  three  meals 
during  the  day.  The  biscuit  component 
is  the  same  for  all  three  meals.  In  each 
of  the  biscuit  cans  are  the  following 
items :  five  biscuits,  three  lumps  of  sugar, 
one  packet  of  soluble  coffee,  and  one  bar 
of  chocolate  confection. 


HAXTON  TO  COLD  PACK 

Haxton  Canning  Company,  Oakfield, 
New  York,  has  leased  a  building  at  For- 
estville.  New  York,  where  they  will  cold 
pack  berries  and  currants  this  year. 


BOB  WHITE  MAKES  CHANCE 

Bob  White,  well-known  speaker  and 
writer  on  food  merchandising,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Division  Manager  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Maize-Products  Company,  to  work 
as  an  independent  sales  counselor  for 
several  nationally  prominent  food  man¬ 
ufacturers.  One  of  Mr.  White’s  first 
projects  will  be  to  supervise  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  distribution  on  canned 
frankfurters  for  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co., 
leading  independent  mid-West  meat 
packer.  Mr.  White  will  be  located  at 
1100  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


Canning  industry  heads  and  business  and  professional  men  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  were  guests 
of  the  Continental  Can  Co.  on  June  10  at  a  banquet,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open  house  held  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  opening  of  Continental’s  new  $800,000  can  manufacturing  plant  in  Walla  Walla  which 
was  attended  by  7,500  persons  that  day.  Shown  at  the  speakers  table,  left  to  right,  are:  J.  E.  Wright, 
Walla  Walla  Chamber  of  Commerce  president ;  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  manager.  Blue  Mountain  Canneries, 
Dayton,  Wash.  ;  Robert  C.  Paulus  of  Paulus  Bros.,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  president  National  Canners 
Association  ;  J.  G.  Kelly,  Walla  Walla  publisher  and  president,  Walla  Walla  Canning  Co. ;  F.  GJadden 
Searle,  New  York,  vice-president  Continental  Can  Co. ;  Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie,  Olympia,  Wash. : 
L.  L.  Rogers,  president  Rogers  Canning  Co.,  Milton  and  Athena,  Ore.  :  W.  B.  Cosgrove,  president 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  LeSueur,  Minn. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


TOMATOES 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.,  June  19 — Acreage 
normal,  prospects  for  yield  good. 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  June  19  —  Acreage 
normal.  The  plants  are  all  set,  and  are 
growing  well  at  this  time  with  reports 
of  good  stands  by  our  growers. 

CATHAGE,  IND.,  June  21 — Our  acreage 
is  about  25  per  cent  above  the  past  live 
years’  average.  The  planting  was  com¬ 
pleted  June  20th  and  looks  good. 

EATON,  IND.,  June  20 — Expect  to  finish 
planting  this  week,  which  is  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  Plants  that  were  set 
prior  to  the  two  weeks’  rain  we  had  look 
very  good ;  however,  most  fields  have 
some  water  damage.  Dunreith  Plant — 
Prospcets  better  at  this  time  than  for 
past  three  years. 

CRANE,  MO.,  June  21 — Acreage  about 
same  as  1940.  Condition  of  crop  about 
90  per  cent. 

GREENWICH,  N.  J.,  June  23 — Crop  now 
growing  nicely.  Second  early  plants 
uneven  because  of  poor  stand  due  to  dry, 
hot  weather  in  May  at  time  of  setting. 
Acreage  somewhat  under  last  year’s — 
probably  90-95  per  cent  of  last  year’s. 

CELiNA,  OHIO,  June  18 — Crop  through 
here  looks  fairly  good;  however,  there  is 
some  water  damage  caused  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  rains  during  the  last  ten  days. 
Acreage  increased  somewhat. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  June  17 — Rio  Grande 
Valley — Crops  were  practically  ruined 
by  excessive  rains.  Yield  was  consider¬ 
ably  below  normal  and  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  canneries  operated  at  all. 
Pack  is  practically  over. 

SPRINGVALE,  UTAH,  June  17 — Crop  look¬ 
ing  very  good,  above  average.  Frequent 
rains  throughout  the  Spring  season  have 
helped  the  crops  considerably  in  this 
vicinity. 


CORN 

PRINCEVILLE,  ILL.,  June  21  —  Sweet: 
Prospects  very  good  so  far,  much  better 
than  last  year.  1941  acreage  2,300 — 
1940  acreage  1,700.  We  would  consider 
crop  progress  so  far  as  normal. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  June  21  —  Planted 
acreage  approximately  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1940.  Extremely  dry 
weather  during  germination  period  is 
causing  fields  to  come  along  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  although  it  is  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  yields,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  yield  will  approach  a  5-year  average. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  18 — Sweet:  Plant¬ 
ing  was  only  eighty  per  cent  in  the 
ground  when  the  rains  started  about  the 
first  of  June  and  still  today  practically 


no  Sweet  Corn  planting  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  Central  Ohio  area  in  which  we 
operate.  Balance  of  the  corn  will  be 
planted  just  as  quickly  as  soil  conditions 
permit.  Some  fields  have  been  damaged 
by  water,  others  look  very  good  consider¬ 
ing  weather  conditions. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  24  —  Three 
weeks  of  rain.  May  27  to  June  16th, 
retarded  planting  and  created  a  bad  weed 
condition.  Many  acres  were  drowned 
out.  Corn  growing  nicely  with  proper 
cultivation  and  with  favorable  weather 
should  have  a  good  crop. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  June  17 — Too  early 
but  good  prospects  so  far. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  June  23  —  Sweet: 
About  same  acreage  as  last  year.  20 
per  cent  of  contracted  acreage  not 
planted  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  That 
planted  had  only  fair  germination  and 
needs  considerable  rain  for  average 
progress. 

PEAS 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  June  19 — We  finished 
packing  Alaska  peas  on  Tuesday,  June 
17th,  and  had  a  yield  of  75  cases  per 
acre.  The  quality  was  good.  We  will 
start  packing  sweets  today,  and  while  we 
have  had  some  damaged  by  aphis,  yet 
we  are  hopeful  of  a  normal  yield  of 
sweet  peas. 

PORTLAND  ME.,  June  21st  —  Acreage 
same  as  in  1940.  Planting  conditions 
more  favorable  than  for  corn  but  very 
dry.  Hot  weather  is  weakening  most  of 
the  plants,  and  we  do  not  look  for  a 
heavy  yield.  No  aphid  trouble  yet  but 
aphids  are  plentiful  on  clover  and  may 
strike  late  varieties  of  peas. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  18 — Peas  have  been 
a  very  disappointing  crop,  the  early 
ones  being  cut  by  drought  and  the  late 
being  cut  by  serious  aphid  infestation. 
Our  Ala.skas  are  finishing  today  and  we 
will  run  about  thirty  cases  per  acre.  We 
will  start  early  sweets  tomorrow,  and 
they  do  not  look  like  more  than  thirty 
cases  at  this  time.  The  late  peas  will 
probably  all  be  harvested  by  the  28th. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  June  17 — Average 
crop,  good  quality. 

BEAVER  DAM,  wis.,  June  19 — We  expect 
to  commence  canning  Alaska  peas  about 
June  21st.  Crop  prospects  appear  about 
normal  at  this  date.  We  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  rather  heavy  aphid  infesta¬ 
tion  in  Winnebago  County  although 
fungus  disease  is  now  developing  rapidly. 
There  will  also  be  some  damage  due  to 
water  and  root  rot. 


BEANS 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  June  19  —  Are  now 
ready  to  start  planting  lima  beans  for 
Fall  packing. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  June  21 — String  Beans: 
Conditions  very  unfavorable,  dry  weather 
causing  extremely  irregular  germination 
and  plants  are  not  up  to  normal  growth 
for  this  season  of  the  year. 

OTHER  CROPS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  June  17  —  Texas 
Magnolia  Figs:  Acreage  same  as  1940. 
Prospective  yield  slightly  above  normal. 

PLANES  CONTROL  PESTS  AT  SEABROOK 

Airplane  spraying  this  spring  has 
covered  all  the  Seabrook  Farms  pea  acre¬ 
age  and  most  of  its  contracted  pea  crop 
on  independently-owned  land — a  total  of 
nearly  4000  acres. 

The  peas  are  processed  at  the  Sea- 
brook-owned  Deerfield  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  near  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  canning  and 
quick-freezing  plant  which  turns  out  one- 
third  the  national  output  of  quick-frozen 
vegetables.  The  Deerfield  plant  has 
handled  4,602,317  pounds  of  asparagus 
since  the  season  opened  April  22,  and  up 
to  the  close  of  Sunday,  June  1,  with 
every  indication  that  the  fiow  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  July.  Last  year’s  handle  was 
5,034,965  pounds.  Pea  processing  began 
May  31  with  129,000  pounds  the  first 
two  days,  then  500,000,  then  700,000,  and 
on  up. 

The  airplane  work  is  directed  again 
this  year  by  Archie  Wilson  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  34-year-old  veteran  com¬ 
mercial  pilot,  with  three  other  pilots  and 
four  planes.  They  expect  to  make  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Seabrook  Farms  airport 
until  late  November,  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  Seabrook  crops  and  with  side  trips 
to  smaller  jobs  on  New  Jersey  and  Cape 
Cod  cranberries.  Long  Island  and  Ohio 
potatoes,  and  the  larger  South  Jersey 
tomato  farms. 

Wilson’s  contract  work  thus  far  has 
sent  five  of  his  pilots  to  Eastern  Air 
Lines  jobs — which  they  maintain  is  a 
leisurely  vacation  compared  with  crop 
work.  The  spraying  and  dusting  moan 
skimming  the  wheels  barely  over  the 
tops  of  the  plants,  regardless  of  ground 
irregularities  and  up-and-down-drofts, 
zooming  up  at  the  last  moment  over  t  oes 
or  wires,  and  down  again.  Spe^dal 
ground-spraying  apparatus  worked  out 
jointly  by  Seabrook  Farms  and  Shell  lil, 
mounted  on  trucks,  takes  care  of  uhe 
corners  missed  in  the  hedge-hoppir 

This  year’s  Seabrook  work  will  im  ide 
15,000  acres  of  lima  beans,  on  Seab  'ok 
or  contracted  land. 

WOODRUFF  HEADS  SEEDSMEN 

Harold  F.  Woodruff,  Vice-Pres  lent 
and  Treasurer  of  F.  H.  Woodruff  &  f  ns, 
Milford,  Connecticut,  was  elected  si- 
dent  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  As  'ci- 
ation  in  Convention  at  St.  Louis  on  .me 
18th. 
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^1  ner 
Poujer 
Plants 


Illustration  with  sheet  metal  housing. 
Shde  rails  for  belt  take-up  not  shown 


They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner 
Drive.  Standard  sizes  for  driving 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  viners. 


^eur  t^^€u£i 
TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNERY 


.  New  rubber  feed  rolls  renter  ears 

•k  No  spurs  to  mutilate  kernels. 

★  No  gears.  Inexpensive V-Beltdrive. 

★  No  lubrication  problem.  Auto¬ 
matic  “One-Shot”  system. 

k  No  extra  heads  needed.  New 
knives  installed  in  less  time  than 
>  ^  -1  changing  heads. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Produces  Greater  Yield 
with  Lower  Operating  Cost 

In  the  new  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  a  double 
set  of  rubber  feed-rolls  center  the  ears  accurately, 
avoid  bruising  kernels  and  wasting  corn,  giving 
an  increase  of  5  to  7%  in  yield. 

The  gear  drive  has  been  superseded  by  an  inex¬ 
pensive  trouble-free  V-Belt  drive.  Lubrication  is 
automatic  —  nothing  for  operators  to  forget.  The 
cutter  housing  is  hinged  to  swing  wide  open  — 
knives  can  be  changed  in  a  jiffy. 

Tested  two  whole  seasons  in  all  corn-canning 
sections,  the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter  is  au 
established  success.  You  should  know  more  about 
this  equipment,  before  you  enter  another  season 
with  old-type  cutters — before  you  cousider  the 
purchase  of  a  new  cutter. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  and 
testing  new  machines for  producing  finest  quality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 


(Sprct0ue>  Sells  Division) 
HOOFESTON;  ILLINOIS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 


□  Please  send  me  further  information  regarding 
the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 


□  Please  send  me  your  general  catalog. 


E  W 
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WHEN  BUYING  EXCEEDS  SELLING 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 


The  darkey  who  said :  “Sure  I’se  havin’  luck  but  it’s 
all  bad!”  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  bulletins  being 
sent  today  from  canners  to  representatives  and 
brokers.  These  gentlemen  are  receiving  plenty  of  news 
but  it’s  all  bad  1  Or  so  it  seems.  Of  course,  information 
from  canners  to  the  field  is  something  we  have  always 
clamored  for,  and  now  that  it  is  forthcoming  we  ought 
to  be  grateful,  and  we  are  to  be  sure.  Still,  in  many  a 
plant  office  no  such  gloom  exists  as  is  portrayed  in  the 
majority  of  trade  postings  being  mailed  daily  to  those 
anxiously  awaiting  the  news,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 
Canners  always  were  pessimistic  for  publication,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  so  we  won’t  try  to  change  that. 
After  all,  in  these  times,  the  buyer  who  does  not  listen 
and  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  profitably 
of  all  the  foods  he  can  secure  is  in  our  humble  opinion, 
riding  for  such  a  fall  as  Humpty  Dumpty  never 
dreamed  of! 

In  these  bulletined  forebodings: 

“We  sometimes  find  a  ray  of  light.  Occasionally  we 
do  receive  a  firm  listing  a  few  thousand  cases  of 
desirable  merchandise  that  is  offered  at  a  firm  price. 
And  how  our  heart  warms  toward  the  principal,  with 
what  lightness  of  heart  do  we  start  on  our  daily  rounds 
secure  in  the  thought  that  we  have  something  to  sell 
that  countless  buyers  will  snap  at  and  up  without  delay 
or  quibbling.  And  then  what  happens!  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  generally  we  wire  a  firm  offer  at  prices 
mentioned  and  for  immediate  shipment.  Several  days 
later  we  learn  in  the  mail  that  the  offering  we  requisi¬ 
tioned  three  or  four  days  ago  was  sold  when  our  con¬ 
forming  wire  reached  the  office.  Then  we  start  all  over 
on  the  receipt  of  the  next  wire  offering  goods  firm 
and  on  hand.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  canners  we  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  condition  about  which  we  have  written 
as  a  broker  described  the  situation  to  us  this  morning. 
The  quotes  above  are  his.  Now  a  canner  can  not  be 
blamed  for  offering  what  he  has  available  for  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment  but  he  might  consider  somewhat  the 
situation  of  the  brokers  to  whom  he  makes  the  offers. 
Say  he  bulletins  six  of  them,  probably  an  average  of 
three  salesmen  per  brokerage  house  works  on  the  offer. 
That’s  eighteen  men  all  spending  productive  sales  time 
in  making  the  rounds  of  his  trade.  If  the  offerings  are 
popular,  all  six  houses  sell  the  goods,  wire  details  at 
their  expense  and  in  the  end,  only  one  house  as  a  rule, 
gets  the  business.  Several  buyers  are  disappointed, 
several  brokers  are  placed  in  a  poor  light  before  their 
buyer  customers. 

Every  canner  has  on  his  lists  a  number  of  preferred 
brokers,  men  or  organizations  on  whom  he  can  depend 
to  move  goods  if  they  can  be  moved  at  all.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  in  these  times,  comparatviely  small  blocks 
of  stocks  ought  to  be  offered  to  first  one  broker  and 
another  until  the  lot  has  been  sold  and  no  one  incon¬ 


venienced.  It  would  not  take  long  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  and  still  meet  all  objectives  except  the  very 
broad  one  of  treating  everyone  alike  at  all  times.  And 
this  objection  might  be  easily  overruled  when  it  was 
shown  that  by  posting  a  large  list  on  a  small  block  of 
stock  in  order  to  be  fair  to  all,  many  were  put  out  by 
being  unable  to  get  the  goods  confirmed  after  some 
especially  fortunate  broker  made  the  sale  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Surely  too,  a  canner  would  be  acting  with 
utmost  fairness  if  he  were  to  see  that  each  of  his  able 
brokers  in  turn  was  enabled  to  make  sales  in  amounts 
proportionate  to  the  whole. 

Then,  too,  a  canner  in  business  for  any  length  of 
time  knows  by  rote  the  needs  of  each  particular  market 
in  which  he  is  established.  As  offerings  become  avail¬ 
able  that  are  particularly  fitted  to  each,  the  broker 
concerned  might  be  notified  and  at  least  given  prefer¬ 
ence  before  the  blocks  were  given  to  all  to  work  on. 
Acting  in  this  manner  builds  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  customers  depending  on  the  canner  supplying  them, 
and  in  the  end  builds  a  lot  of  good  will.  And  good  will 
is  just  as  necessary  today  and  will  be  just  as  needed 
tomorrow,  when  it  comes,  as  it  ever  was.  To  conserve 
and  build  good  will  today  you  almo.st  have  to  favor 
some  markets  and  without  working  an  injustice  on  any. 

The  first  contracts  passing  to  the  trade  which  em¬ 
body  the  standard  “War  Clause”  caused  a  buyer  to 
remark  that  the  principal  was  resorting  to  printing 
the  Constitution  on  each  one.  This  may  have  been  the 
impression,  and  certainly  in  the  instance,  the  one  con¬ 
cerned  was  not  assured  by  the  representative  that  the 
wording  was  perfectly  legal  but  only  used  to  protect 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller ;  that  as  always,  the  needs 
of  the  customer  would  be  taken  care  of  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Herein  lies  a  danger  I  think.  We  as  canners  are 
unaccustomed  so  far  to  riding  in  the  driver’s  seat,  we 
have  been  warming  the  “Mourner’s  benches”  in  count¬ 
less  buyer’s  office  anterooms  while  cooling  our  heels 
for  so  long,  that  it’s  very  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
scene  has  changed  and  that  we  must  change  with  it. 
The  hardness  with  which  we  had  to  work  for  an  ordf-r 
when  the  supplies  of  canned  foods  were  plentiful  v  U 
not  do  now.  Get  tough  just  once  with  a  buyer  becaii  e 
you  can  and  you’ll  sow  seeds  of  ill  will  that  will  soi  !e 
day  sprout  a  crop  of  turn  downs  that  will  swamp  yc  i. 

I  am  only  speaking  figuratively.  I  know  that  i' -S 
.  only  the  exceptional  canner  who  is  calling  in  pers-  n 
on  his  trade  as  a  whole,  and  I  know  that  the  average 
canner  would  never,  never  get  tough  with  a  buy  r. 
It’s  only  our  direct  representatives  and  our  brokers 
we  must  caution  against  showing  how  completely  t  e 
situation  is  in  our  hands,  for  better  or  for  worse.  L  a- 
fortunately  the  field  men  have  been  taking  it  on  t  e 
chin  for  so  long,  it’s  only  human  nature  cropping  cat 
when  you  find  them  adopting  a  take  it  or  leave  it 
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NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AVARS  IVEACHINEj  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
I'ANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


I 


T]H[ie  lUKrinnemt  Westminster,  McL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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and  attitude.  Let’s  caution  them  particularly  against 
this. 

Getting  back  to  posting  again,  I  know  we  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  good  news  to  impart  but  when  it  comes 
we  will  be  the  first  to  have  it.  If  our  pea  crop  turns 
out  to  be  better  than  we  expected  when  we  started  har¬ 
vesting  it,  let’s  be  honest  and  tell  our  representatives 
that  this  is  the  case.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  are  too 
prone  to  pessimism  and  need  to  chase  the  glooms  when¬ 
ever  we  can.  Let’s  be  sure  to  do  this. 

As  an  example  of  how  not  to  get  along  with  trade 
under  the  present  set  of  difficulties,  let  me  tell  you 
about  a  call  I  made  this  afternoon.  The  mercury  was 
about  ninety  in  the  shade,  the  retail  food  market  was 
full  of  folks  doing  their  week-end  marketing.  The 
owner  spied  me  and  almost  shouted:  “Where’s  my 
elastic  starch  and  my  big  electric  fan.”  He  went  on  to 
say  that  two  weeks  ago  he  ordered  the  deal  and  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  order  since.  I  think  I  know 
why  the  fan  has  not  been  shipped,  I  am  positive  the 
manufacturer  is  having  difficulty  in  getting  deliveries 
on  the  goods  he  has  ordered,  but  two  weeks  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  wholesale  grocer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  manufacturer  of  the  large  floor  fans  all  tend  to 
make  the  retail  dealer  feel  he  is  being  imposed  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  line  from  the  manufacturer  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  order  and  indicating  some  delay  in  filling 
it  would  have  set  the  stage  for  any  necessary  delay. 

Ordinary  good  sense  and  common  courtesy  will  serve 
you  just  as  well  if  not  better  today  than  they  did  in 
1931-33  when  salesmen  drove  for  weeks  all  over  the 
country  and  never  opened  an  order  book.  If  you  can’t 
carry  out  your  contracts  one  hundred  per  cent,  a  word 
from  you  explaining  this,  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
will  work  wonders  in  keeping  your  customers  satisfied 
in  good  times  and  bad. 

Continue  to  post  your  field  men  and  brokers  as  often 
in  the  future  as  you  have  posted  them  in  the  past ;  tell 
them  the  good  news  when  you  have  it  for  them ;  above 
all  else  keep  before  them  and  your  office  force  as  well 
that  in  1941  and  during  the  emergency  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  be  a  little  more  detailed  than  ever  in 
our  reasons  why  we  can’t  do  just  as  we  promised,  and 
that  whenever  we  feel  as  if  this  was  the  time  in  which 
to  get  even  for  some  of  the  beatings  we  have  taken  in 
the  past  from  buyers,  that  we  must  still  be  good  sales¬ 
men  and  subordinate  what  I’ll  admit  are  our  natural 
inclinations  to  good  common  sense  handling  of  cus¬ 
tomers  with  more  than  usual  courtesy.  It  will  pay  to 
do  this ! 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  9th — Annual  Meeting,  National  Kraut  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Rieger,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

JULY  17th — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  4-7 — 33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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THE  FLATTENED  CAN 

From  May  Issue  “Tin  and  Its  Uses,”  London 

The  economical  production  of  “open-top”  bodies  of 
cans,  which  are  used  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
foodstuffs,  requires  an  elaborate  and  costly  line  of  syn¬ 
chronized  machines  to  form  the  blanks  into  cylinders, 
hook  and  lock  their  edges,  automatically  solder  them, 
and  finally,  to  true  them  and  flange  the  ends;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  skilled  operation  and  maintenance  are  necessary. 
Such  mass-production  plant  is  not  a  paying  proposition 
for  the  individual  canneries  which  may  operate  for 
only  a  few  months  each  summer,  so  many  canners, 
large  and  small,  prefer  to  buy  their  cans  ready-made 
from  specialist  firms  who  mass-produce  these  cans  ex¬ 
tremely  cheaply  in  a  range  of  sizes.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  policy  is  the  expense  involved  in  transporting 
to  canners  in  remote  districts  bulky  empty  cans  in¬ 
stead  of  compact  boxes  of  tinplate.  An  ingenious  idea 
which  overcomes  this  drawback  is  the  flattened  can. 


Flattened  cans  need  only  one-fifth  the  shippinn  space  of  made-up  cans. 
(Cut  reproduced  courtesy  Metal  Box  Company,  Ltd.) 

The  can  body  with  the  side-seam  properly  laid  down 
and  soldered,  but  not  flanged,  is  flattened  by  gentle 
pressure  so  that  the  bends  are  radiused  sufficiently  to 
avoid  a  sharp  crease.  These  can  bodies  are  packed 
separately  from  the  lids  and  bottoms  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  stamped  to  shape  and  lined  with  sealing  com¬ 
pound  ready  for  use.  In  order  to  make  cans  from  the 
flattened  bodies  the  canner  requires  three  simply- 
operated  machines  which  restore  them  to  cylindrical 
shape,  flange  them,  and  attach  the  bottoms.  The  cost 
of  the  re-forming  machinery  is  considerably  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  is  quickly  recoven  d 
in  the  savings  made  in  freightage. 

The  question  of  damage  to  the  interior  lining  of  tl’e 
cans  is  naturally  of  interest  to  canners;  on  this  su  - 
ject  the  suppliers  state  that  the  experience  of  canne’ s 
goes  to  show  that  for  practical  purposes  there  is  not  .- 
ing  to  fear  from  such  a  possibility  and  that  produf  .s 
packed  in  re-formed  cans  have  as  long  a  life  and  is 
good  an  appearance  as  those  in  ordinary  cans. 

Sizes  of  flattened  cans  correspond  generally  to  IS  ". 
1  picnic;  No.  1  tall  pineapple;  No.  1  tall;  No.  2;  Nx 
2V2  and  No.  10. 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G,  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 


Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Sound  Enterprise  is  also 

A  DEFENSE  BULWARK 


Increased  Production 
and  Better  Quality 
at  Lower  Cost 

— ^THE  GOAL  OF  EVERY  CANNER 

*  The  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  not  only  makes  pos¬ 
sible  greater  volume,  but  greater  yield.  Its  ex¬ 
clusive  (eature  of  instantaneous  adjustment  for 
pomace  without  stopping  or  even  slowing  the  ma¬ 
chine,  permits  the  salvaging  of  all  usable  portions 
of  raw  stock  and  assures  a  minimum  of  mold. 

•  The  Indiana  Line  supplies  a  pulper  for  every 
pulping  need— for  capacity  or  purpose— including 
the  duplex  type  for  reclaiming  tomato  seeds  while 
saving  the  product.  AM  models  are  completely 
sanitary.  Cleaning  and  screen  changes  without 
loss  of  time.  Assures  great  saving  in  power. 

*  Indiana  Paddle-Type  Finishers  available  in  sizes 
to  meet  needs.  Rugged  strength  gives  complete 
dependability  and  great  production  capacity. 
Give  product  a  smooth  velvety  finish.  Hook-type 
frames  make  for  easy  rapid  cleaning,  preventing 
mold-forming  accumulations.  Operate  with  low 
power  cost. 

*  This  modern,  Indiana  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
meets  all  present-day  requirements  for  dependable, 
volume-production  wherever  a  brush  type  finisher 
is  preferred.  Used  principally  for  finishing  soups, 
chili  concarne,  heavily  spiced  products,  jams  and 
jellies.  Tapered  screen  gives  it  an  advantage  for 
use  on  prune  and  apricot  butters. 

•  The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  has  completely  pro¬ 
ved  that  the  highest  quality  of  tomato  juice  can  be 
made  at  lower  cost.  No  coring  required.  Does 
not  add  air.  Extracts  all  flavor  juice  by  gentle 
pressing.  Cotes  and  green  portions  automatically 
discharged  unpressed.  Model  "A"  capacity,  75 
to  100  gals,  per  minute  on  "hot-break"  stock. 

*  The  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  pro¬ 
duces  chili  sauce  stock  directly  from 
whole,  unpeeled,  red-ripe  tomatoes — 
affording  a  tremendous  saving  in  manu¬ 
facturing  costs— avoiding  loss  of  juiceand 
essences  that  make  for  both  quality  and 
yield.  Hook  type  frame.  Completely 
sanitary.  Low  power  cost. 

Langgenkamp  Equipment  Supplies  Advantages  You  Need 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 

EQUIPMENT 

Meets  the  Canners’  Needs  to 
Meet  the  Nation’s  Requirements 
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WAGE  AND  HOUR  MANUAL  PUBLISHED 

Out  of  the  bewildering  variety  of  in¬ 
terpretations,  opinions,  wage  orders, 
rules  and  regulations  which  together 
comprise  the  so-called  Wage  and  Hour 
law  has  come  an  1,100  page  volume  en¬ 
titled  1941  Wage  and  Hour  Manual,  a 
book  which  a  large  number  of  business 
executives  are  certain  to  find  a  guiding 
light  in  a  wilderness  of  social  legislation. 

This  volume  supersedes  a  1940  edition 
and  contains  about  500  pages  more  than 
its  predecessor.  It  embraces,  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered,  all  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  on  Government  regulation  of  wages 
and  hours — the  laws,  administrative 
regulations  and  interpretations,  and  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  courts.  More  important, 
the  documents  are  arranged  intelli¬ 
gently,  fully  indexed  and  generously  in¬ 
terspersed  with  non-technical  explana¬ 
tory  articles. 

Supplementing  the  basic  material  are 
some  300  authoritative  answ’ers  to  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  law's  application  to  specific 
cases,  charts  illustrating  the  scope  of 
various  exemptions,  sample  payroll  forms 
and  other  devices  designed  to  translate 
the  law  into  terms  understandable  by 
the  lay  employer. 

Of  particular  value  to  attorneys  is  a 
compilation  of  all  court  decisions  under 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  to  March  1941. 
Some  120  opinions,  with  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  headnotes,  are  presented  either  in 
text  or  in  digest  form.  Each  chapter  also 
includes  an  analysis  of  court  decisions 
on  the  particular  topic  treated. 

The  volume  is  in  three  parts,  the  first 
containing  17  chapters  which  treat  sep¬ 
arately  the  overtime,  minimum  wage  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  Part  II  similar  at¬ 
tention  is  given  the  Walsh-Healey  Pub¬ 
lic  Contracts  Act  and  miscellaneous  fed¬ 
eral  laws  regulating  wages  and  hours. 
State  legislation  is  treated  more  briefly 
in  Part  III  with  digests  of  wage,  hour, 
child  labor  and  industrial  homework 
regulations  for  each  state. 

The  editors  of  the  Manual  have  de¬ 
voted  50  pages  to  an  exhaustive  topical 
index  and  table  of  cases  which  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  value  of  the  volume 
as  a  reference  source. 

Wage  and  Hour  Manual  is  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc., 
2201  M  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  $5.00. 

FISH  REDUCTION  PLANTS 

The  Polarine  Fish  Co.  and  the  Tamal- 
pais  Fish  and  Packing  Co.,  have  awarded 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  fish  reduc¬ 
tion  plants  at  San  Pablo,  Calif.  Last 
year  these  concerns  operated  plants  on 
ships,  but  the  vessels  have  been  taken 
over  for  wartime  use,  necessitating  the 
erection  of  shore  plants. 

SELF-HEATING  CAN 

Hotcan  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles  has 
introduced  prepared  coffee,  spaghetti, 
and  pork  and  beans  in  unique  containers 
which  contain  chemicals  for  heating  the 
product  within  the  can. 


NEW  FMC  BEAN  SNIPPER 

Up  to  1800  pounds  of  uniformly 
snipped  beans  per  hour  is  claimed  for 
the  new  FMC  Automatic  Bean  Snipper, 
recently  announced  by  the  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  But  one 
operator  is  needed  to  feed  beans  to  a 
battery  of  several  machines.  It  reduces 
the  labor  of  inspectors  and  trimmers  so 
materially  that  only  four  workers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  entire  output  of  the 
machine  under  average  conditions. 

Several  completely  new  features  make 
this  performance  possible.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  drum,  which  revolves  at  from  36 
to  40  R.P.M.,  takes  a  charge  of  4  to  5 
bushels  of  beans  at  a  time.  After  load¬ 
ing  it  revolves  for  from  4V^  to  9  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  type  and  variety  of 
beans  handled,  after  which  it  elevates 
and  automatically  discharges  the  cor¬ 
rectly  snipped  beans  into  a  storage 
hopper,  from  which  the  beans  are  raised 
by  a  conveyor  and  distributed  evenly 
over  the  picking  table.  The  surface  of 
the  drum  is  perforated  with  thousands 
of  countersunk  openings  which  permit 
the  bean  ends  to  be  severed  by  two  knives 
fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  drum. 


New  F.  M.  C.  Bean  Snipper 


The  careful  design  of  the  machine  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  per¬ 
forations  are  not  arranged  in  regular 
rows,  but  spiraled,  in  order  to  prevent 
grooves  being  worn  in  the  knives. 

Automatic  gauge  plates  inside  the 
drum  push  back  the  beans  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  knives.  Thus  all  beans  are 
snipped  uniformly  regardless  of  taper, 
unnecessarily  deep  cutting  is  avoided, 
and  the  beans  are  prevented  from  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  perforations  and  clogging. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  need  for  shut¬ 
ting  the  machine  down  frequently  for 
cleaning. 

Further  provision  for  trouble-free  op¬ 
eration  is  made  by  a  safety  mechanism 
which  throws  the  knives  out  automatical¬ 
ly  so  that  no  damage  can  occur  if  nails 
or  other  foreign  matter  enter  the  drum. 

BOUNDS  ORDERED  TO  CEASE 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  Geo.  A.  Bounds  &  Company,  can- 
ners  at  Salisbury,  Maryland,  to  cease 
and  desist  from  violation  of  the  broker¬ 
age  section  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

POISAL  PROMOTED 

George  Poisal,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  the  C.  D. 
Kenny  Company,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  company’s  president, 
Nathan  Cummings. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


BAY  SHORE  LEASES  PLANT 

The  Bay  Shore  Canning  Corp.,  organ 
ized  by  Domonic  Di  Fore  and  associate - 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  have  take  a  lease 
on  the  Bayside  Canning  Company  plant 
at  Alviso,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  and  will  launch  operations 
shortly. 

TO  OPERATE  ANOTHER  PLANT 

The  Santa  Cruz  Canning  Company,  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  has  arranged  to  operate 
the  fruit  canning  plant  of  the  Sunical 
Packing  Company  at  Oroville,  Calif. 

NORTH  HOLLWOOD  CANNERY 

A  statement  has  been  filed  by  C.  M. 
Wilhite,  R.  L.  Isbitt,  J.  D.  and  Jessie  E. 
Cutler,  Mrs.  M.  Hall,  Mrs.  M.  Ralston 
and  Mrs.  E.  Pepper  to  indicate  they  are 
engaged  in  the  canning  business  at  8016 
Lankershim  Boulevard,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  as  the  North  Hollywood  Cannery. 

FRAZIER  ASST.  PRESIDENT  F.  M.  C. 

Clarence  Frazier  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  to  Paul  L.  Davies,  president  of 
the  Food  Machinery  Corporation.  A 
graduate  of  Stanford  University  and 
equipped  with  a  background  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  legal  training,  Mr.  Frazier  has 
been  engaged  in  import,  export  and  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  activities  during 
most  of  his  business  career. 

ECCERS  MOVES  OFFICES 

T.  H.  Eggers,  handling  the  sales  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Wyandotte  Olive  Growers 
Association,  packers  of  California  ripe 
olives,  has  moved  his  San  Francisco 
headquarters  from  420  Market  Street, 
where  they  have  long  been  located,  to 
110  Market  Street. 

BARLOW  REPRESENTATIVE 

Barlow  Bros.,  who  have  engaged  in 
the  packing  of  apple  sauce  at  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  Calif.,  have  appointed  the  Mel-Wil- 
liams  Co.,  112  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  sales  representative. 

DURKEE  ADDITION 

At  a  cost  estimated  at  $45,000  Dui':ee 
Famous  Foods,  Inc.,  is  building  a  ^'ne 
story  steel  and  concrete  addition  to  its 
Berkeley,  California,  plant. 

CAMPODONICO  BACK  WITH  DREV^ 

L.  J.  Campodonico,  who  took  a  Ic  ive 
of  absence  last  January  to  act  as  Cc  ip- 
troller  for  Calbear  Canneries,  has  vin 
resumed  his  duties  as  Secretary-Ti  as- 
urer  in  charge  of  sales  for  Drew  Can?’  ng 
Company,  Ltd.,  Campbell,  Calif.  Jr. 
Campodonico  is  now  away  on  a  mor.  h’s 
trip  covering  the  principal  ea.s'  rn 
markets. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


SLIGHTLY  MIXED 

Mrs.  Chairman:  Ladies,  just  show  your  husbands  that  woman 
is  the  coming  man.  She  has  always  been  behind  before,  but  she’s 
going  to  be  first  at  last.  Woman  is  the  backbone  of  the  country 
and  it’s  time  the  backbone  came  to  the  front! 

Tired  Tim  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  cottage.  It  was  a  chilly 
day,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 

The  old  lady  who  opened  the  door  was  a  good  sort.  She  asked 
him  into  the  kitchen  and  placed  before  him  a  nicely  cooked 
meal,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  work. 

“I  would,”  replied  Tim,  “if  I  had  the  tools.” 

“What  sort  of  tools  do  you  want?”  inquired  the  old  lady. 

“A  knife  an’  fork,”  said  Tired  Tim. 

MOVIE  BUGS 

“Why  are  the  flies  gathered  outside  the  window?” 

“I  suppose  they  are  watching  some  fly  favorite  perform  on 
the  screen.” 

Up  in  Northern  Minnesota  they  were  having  a  cold  snap. 
For  six  weeks  it  had  been  forty  below.  An  old  shacker  sent 
in  an  order  to  one  of  the  Chicago  mail-order  houses  and  one  of 
the  items  on  the  list  was  a  thermometer.  When  he  unpacked 
the  box  he  found  they  had  sent  him  one  that  registered  down 
to  zero  and  no  more.  He  returned  it  and  enclosed  the  follow¬ 
ing  note: 

Muntward  &  Gumry,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sur:  The  therometer  you  sends  me  onli  go  down  to 
zeero.  We  hav  forti  belo  for  on  monts.  Please  send  me  one 
that  start  at  zeero  and  go  down  fore  feet. 

Yurs  truly, 

Jean  LeDue. 

A  COSTLY  MISTAKE 
“What  ruined  your  business?” 

“Advertising.” 

“How?” 

“I  let  it  all  be  done  by  my  competitors.” 

ON-HAND  STUNT 

Ted:  I  hear  Tom  was  in  an  auto  accident  and  went  over  an 
embankment.  Was  it  one  of  those  dangerous  curves? 

N’ed:  Yes.  He  had  his  arm  around  it. 

THE  PRICE  OF  REFORM 

Misto  Lawyer,”  said  a  colored  woman,  “Ah  wants  to  git  a 
di  rcement  from  Rastus.” 

'.Vhat  is  the  nature  of  the  trouble  between  you  and  Rastus, 
M  ;dy?”  the  lawyer  asked. 

listo  Lawyer,  Rastus  has  just  gone  plumb  crazy  on  religion 
ai  I  hain’t  had  a  taste  of  chicken  in  almost  a  month.” 

IN  KEEPING 

alter  (to  Westerner,  who  is  in  retaurant  with  city  niece)  : 
SI  i  I  bring  you  a  half-portion,  sir? 

3sterner:  A  what? 

ece  (interposing)  :  That  is  the  way  you  order  in  these 
ph  3s,  uncle. 

esterner:  Oh,  it  is!  All  right,  bring  me  a  half-portion,  and 
a  arter-section  of  beef  and  a  few  acres  of  celery. 

AND  WE  ROAR 

acher:  I  say,  “The  cow  may  stay  in  the  pasture.”  What 
m(,  i? 

-  pil :  The  cow. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


willjast  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  speed f  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

*^They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6  th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 

Siz*  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"1  would  not  take  $1,CX)0.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tern-  '| 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  ...  i 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid.  ! 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 


I  All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

I  All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

I  •  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 
I  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 
•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Prices  Needs  Must  Be  Higher — Market 
Very  Firm  Without  Advance — Spots  Nearly 
Cone — New  Packs  Progressing — Some 
Fruit  Export  Figures. 

REALITIES  —  Wishful  thinking 
seems  to  have  caused  a  lot  of  buy¬ 
ers,  and  their  brokers,  to  imagine 
that  they  would  ultimately  be  able 
to  purchase  their  needed  supplies 
at  prices  about  on  a  range  with 
former  years.  So  they  waited  for 
the  opening  of  the  active  canning 
season,  which  formerly  used  to 
bring  about  this  result.  Now  that 
some  new  packed  canned  foods  are 
being  quoted,  or  for  nearby  de¬ 
livery  (in  July) ,  they  see  their  mis¬ 
take.  Growers  and  fishermen  are 
demanding  higher  prices  for  their 
products,  canners  are  obliged  to 
pay  higher  wages  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  have  advanced  on  them,  and 
will  continue  to  advance  as  the  sea¬ 
son  gets  into  full  swing,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  to  the  canners  but 
to  ask  higher  prices.  With  the 
world  at  war ;  with  greater  employ¬ 
ment  than  ever  before — if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  numbers  of 
women  who  now  work  but  most  of 
whom  did  not  during  the  first 
world  war,  for  instance — ;  with  a 
consequent  demand  for  foods  far 
in  excess  of  any  previous  period, 
hi,s?her  prices  must  be  inevitable. 
It  is  all  right  to  attempt  a  restraint 
oj  all  prices — to  keep  them  from 
nmning  away  as  they  did  in  the 
h-  t  war — but  as  has  often  been 
p  mted  out  a  quite  considerable  in- 
c.  ase  in  prices  over  those  prevail- 
ii  ^  just  previous  to  this  war,  must 
b  made  or  allowed  if  these  pro- 
0  ers  are  to  continue  operation. 
/•  J  we  are  confident  such  ad- 
V  ices  will  be  allowed. 

^ome  new  prices  have  been  com- 
ii  through  from  the  west  coast, 
e  n  upon  canned  salmon  which  it 
n  ht  have  been  expected  would 
r  -lain  independent,  owing  to  the 
Cl  ned  up  condition  of  the  market 
ai  l  the  light  pack  promised,  to  say 
K'  iiing  of  the  extraordinarily 


heavy  demand  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses,  and  those  prices  are  high  as 
compared  with  former  years.  They 
must  be.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  fruits,  in  apricots,  for  instance, 
where  the  growers  are  demanding 
$60  per  ton  on  a  much  larger  crop 
than  last  year’s  when  prices  were 
$40.  Peaches  are  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  All  of  these  prices  will 
stand  close  scrutiny  and  no  effort 
at  gouging  will  be  found.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  buyer  who  holds  off 
now  is  simply  standing  in  his  own 
light;  and  by  the  same  token,  the 
canner  who  gambles  on  a  definite 
price  for  future  goods,  as  he  is  do¬ 
ing  when  accepting  business  today, 
is  largely  trading  in  the  dark. 

The  condition  of  today’s  canned 
foods  market  is:  buyers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  and  are  quick  to  grab 
off  anything  which  looks  like  a 
bargain,  but  canners  are  not  anx¬ 
ious  sellers,  especially  on  futures, 
but  also  on  spots. 

Canners’  price  lists  on  spots  are 
shot  to  pieces,  most  items  being 
notable  by  their  absence,  or  cleaned 
up  condition.  We  have  in  front  of 
us  a  statement  of  the  holdings  of 
canned  peas  in  Wisconsin,  as  of 
June  1st — and  we  mean  for  that 
whole  State,  the  leading  canned 
pea  producer  in  the  world — and  the 
figures  are:  384,212  cases  of  both 
Alaskas  and  sweets,  as  contrasted 
with  nearly  a  million  cases  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Shipments 
during  May  amounted  to  468,691 
c/s!  They  are  just  beginning  pea 
canning  there,  and  considering  that 
the  early  pea  canners,  in  the  Tri- 
States,  Ohio  and  Indiana  etc., 
have  gotten  only  about  half  their 
hoped  for  returns,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  pea  canners,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  anxious  to  sell  now  at  any 
price. 

There  has  been  about  every  va¬ 
riety  of  weather,  taking  the  whole 
country  over:  many  regions 
drowned  out  with  too  much  rain, 
while  others  have  suffered  severely 
from  drought.  This  week  we  had 


a  rain  of  over  3(4  inches  in  two 
hours,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
that  does  to  growing  crops. 

Market  prices  are  ruling  very 
strong,  though  mainly  unchanged 
from  last  week.  There  is,  evident¬ 
ly,  no  effort  to  boost  prices.  The 
few  spots  remaining  can  easily 
find  a  ready  market,  and  at  going 
prices;  and  so  the  market  remains 
put.  However  when  you  come  to 
futures  the  man  does  not  live  who 
can  forecast  what  may  happen  to 
costs  between  now  and  the  end  of 
canning  time.  The  one  thing  ap¬ 
parently  certain  is  that  there  will 
be  use  for,  and  demand  for,  every 
can  of  worth  while  food  produced, 
certainly  so  far  as  the  staples  are 
concerned,  and  we  expect  to  see  it 
spread  to  the  luxuries  also.  So 
don’t  blame  the  canners  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  favored  position  of  inde¬ 
pendence;  it  is  new  and  enjoyable. 
We  feel  that  most,  if  not  all,  can- 
ners  have  decided  to  price  their 
packs  on  costs,  plus  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  profit,  and  to  let  them  go  when 
that  point  is  reached.  Can  the  dis¬ 
tributors  say  as  much,  especially 
down  through  the  retailers? 

You  have  the  prices  as  fully 
covered  as  it  is  possible  to  record 
them  in  our  market  pages ;  and  you 
have  very  interesting  and  infor¬ 
mative  Crop  Reports  in  this  issue. 
This  ought  to  serve  you. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  ex¬ 
port  figures  for  1940  may  explain 
somethings.  Canned  grapefruit  to 
the  amount  of  39,804,664  lbs., 
valued  at  $2,569,440  is  shown, 
practically  all  of  it  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Apples  and 
mainly  apple  sauce  exports 
amounted  to  2,415,778  lbs.,  valued 
at  $113,063.  Apricots  5,887,418 
lbs.,  valued  at  $429,795.  Canned 
prunes,  5,770,505  lbs.,  valued  at 
$342,550.  Peaches,  29,227,072  lbs., 
valued  at  $1,935,610.  Cocktail 
and  fruit  salads,  15,985,798  lbs., 
valued  at  $1,684,612,  with  cocktail 
far  in  the  lead. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Demand  Fairly  Active  —  Retail  Canned 
Foods  Prices  Beginning  to  Move  Up — Still 
Want  Tomatoes — Some  Pea  Offerings — 
Bean  Prices  for  July  Delivery — More  Inter¬ 
est  in  Corn — New  Prices  on  Salmon — 
Government  Taking  Sardines — New  Fruit 
Prices  All  Higher. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  27,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Prices  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  on  new  pack 
Alaska  salmon  and  canned  apricots 
bear  out  earlier  reports  of  further 
advances  in  canned  foods  from  the 
new  packs,  and  continued  strength 
on  spot  items  emphasizes  the  sta¬ 
tistically  firm  outlook.  Increasing 
governmental  requirements  are 
coming  to  the  fore  as  factors  in 
the  new  pack  situation.  With  the 
pea  pack  in  the  south  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  insofar  as  Alaskas  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  new  stringless  bean 
pack  slow  in  getting  under  way, 
vegetables  in  this  area  are  likewise 
maintaining  recent  firmness.  De¬ 
mand  for  the  general  list  remained 
fairly  active  throughout  the  week, 
with  growing  scarcity  of  spot  hold¬ 
ings  in  first  hands  on  many  items. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  still 
moving  to  broaden  their  inven¬ 
tories  of  both  staples  and  special¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  still  a  sellers’  market 
in  all  respects.  Much  interest  is  be¬ 
ing  shown  currently  in  picking  up 
lots  of  carryover  canned  fruits  in 
view  of  the  rapid  firming-up  in  the 
market  for  the  new  packs.  Retail 
canned  foods  prices,  which  have 
been  rather  slow  in  following  the 
upward  trend  in  wholesale  chan¬ 
nels,  are  now  beginning  to  reflect 
the  higher  cost  basis,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  no  adverse 
influence  on  demand  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  rises  made  effective 
thus  far. 

TOMATOES — While  a  substantial¬ 
ly  larger  pack  is  taken  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  the  heavy  demands 
from  non-commercial  sources  will 
easily  balance  the  supply  situation, 
it  is  felt.  Hence,  distributors  are 
still  operating  in  the  market  for 
prompt  shipment  tomatoes  and  are 
reported  interested  this  week  in 
standard  Is  at  45-471/4  cents,  2s 
at  771/2  to  80  cents,  2i4s  at  $1.20 


to  $1.25,  and  10s  at  $3.10-$3.20, 
f.o.b.  canneries.  On  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  50  cents  f.o.b.  cannery  is  in¬ 
side  on  Is,  and  85  cents  seems  to 
be  bottom  on  2s  with  most  sellers. 
Reports  from  the  tri-states  this 
week  indicate  that  more  moisture 
is  needed  to  insure  a  good  crop  re¬ 
turn  on  tomatoes. 

PEAS — With  the  eastern  pack  of 
Alaskas  at  an  end,  it  is  reported 
that  the  production  has  run  only 
about  55  per  cent  of  anticipated 
totals.  Prompt  shipment  Alaskas 
are  reported  offering  at  60  cents 
for  standard  4  sieve  Is,  with  303s 
at  821/2-85  cents,  and  2s  at  871/2 
to  921/2  cents,  according  to  seller. 
On  10s,  the  market  rules  firm  at 
$4.50-$4.75,  f.o.b.  cannery,  as  to 
brand.  Extra  standard  3  sieve  are 
holding  firm  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  for 
No.  2  tins.  With  packing  of  sweets 
now  under  way,  it  is  reported  that 
packers  do  not  expect  production 
to  run  much  beyond  70  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  totals.  Standard  un¬ 
graded  sweets  are  offered  at  90  to 
921/2  cents  on  2s,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ard  ungraded  at  95  cents  to  $1.00. 
On  standard  4-sieve  sweets,  the 
market  is  firm  at  $1.10  for  2s  and 
$5.25-$5.35  for  10s. 

BEANS  —  With  packing  under 
way,  canners  are  reported  to  be 
running  into  sharp  competition 
with  fresh  shippers,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that  limited  quantities  only 
are  going  into  the  cans.  Packers 
are  quoting  new  pack  for  July  de¬ 
livery  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  for 
standard  cut  green  2s  and  $3.50 
for  10,  with  extra  standard  at 
821/2  cents  for  2s  and  $3.75  for  10s. 
On  fancy  grades,  2  sieve  cut  green 
are  offered  at  $1.00  for  2s  and 
$5.00  for  10s,  with  whole  at  $1.25 
and  $5.75,  while  fancy  3  sieve 
whole  green  beans  offer  at  $1.15 
for  2s  and  $5.50  for  10s,  all  f.o.b. 
canneries. 

CORN  —  Indicated  strength  on 
new  pack  has  brought  about  more 
buying  interest  for  spots,  which 
are  cleaning  up  steadily.  Standard 
crushed  is  offered  at  771/2  cents  for 
2s,  against  an  average  price  of  75 
cents  for  new  pack  for  August- 
September  delivery.  On  fancy 
whole  grain  golden  bantam,  $1.05 
is  the  current  going  price  at  can¬ 


neries  on  prompt  shipment,  while 
futures  are  available  at  5  cents 
under  this  figure. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  new 
pack  Alaska  salmon  were  named 
by  one  prominent  seller  this  week 
on  the  basis  of  $2.85  for  Alaska  red 
tails,  with  halves  at  $1.75;  $2.45 
for  ocean-caught  cohoes  Is  and 
$1.35  for  halves;  $1.75  for  tall 
pinks,  with  halves  at  $1.05,  and 
$1.06  for  chums,  with  halves  at 
$1.00,  all  f.o.b.  Seattle  guaranteed 
against  packers  own  decline  for 
thirty  days  after  arrival,  and  are 
for  prompt  shipment  on  arrival  of 
goods  from  Alaska.  In  view  of  an¬ 
ticipated  heavy  demands  for  sal¬ 
mon  for  shipment  to  Britain  under 
the  lend-lease  program  (1,300,000 
cases  currently  being  on  demand), 
jobbers  are  inclined  to  cover  to 
some  extent  from  new  pack.  The 
closely  sold-up  position  of  the 
market  on  1940  pack  is  also  a 
bullish  factor  this  season. 

SARDINES — Reports  from  Maine 
this  week  indicate  that  a  minimum 
of  25  per  cent  of  current  sardine 
pack  is  moving  out  on  government 
orders.  While  the  pack  has  picked 
up  substantially,  demand  is  still 
apparently  outrunning  available 
supplies,  and  the  market  is  streng¬ 
thening.  Quarter  keyless  oil  sar¬ 
dines  are  reported  firm  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $3.30,  f.o.b.  Eastport.  Can¬ 
ners  are  currently  running  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  getting  deliveries  on 
keys,  as  well  as  cartons  and  cases, 
and  this  is  slowing  down  deliveries 
of  new  pack. 

SHRIMP  —  With  cannery  stocks 
at  the  vanishing  point,  distributors 
are  showing  interest  in  placing 
s.a.p.  orders  for  fall  pack  shrimp, 
the  packing  season  being  sched¬ 
uled  to  get  under  way  in  late  Au¬ 
gust.  Small  shrimp  is  available  in 
a  limited  way  at  $1.35,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  although  most  sellers  S’^e 
firm  at  $1.40  on  this  size,  whJe 
medium  are  firm  at  $1.50  mini¬ 
mum,  with  large  at  $1.60  a:  d 
jumbos  at  $1.70-$1.75,  all  f.c  b. 
Gulf  points. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Featui’i  g 
the  market  this  week  was  an¬ 
nouncement  of  tentative  prices  cn 
new  pack  California  apricots, 
northern  Tiltons  being  quoted  m 
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tLe  New  York  market  during  the 
\v3ek  on  the  basis  of  $1.65  for 
clioice  halves  or  choice  whole 
peeled.  Other  offerings  list  choice 
whole  peeled  at  $1.50  with  choice 
halves  at  $1.70.  Buyers  are  holding 
oif  until  these  price  disparities  are 
adjusted,  but  the  market  is  nervous 
as  a  result  of  successive  reports 
from  the  coast  indicating  a  soaring 
market  on  new  fruit.  Reflecting 
the  tighter  position  on  spot  fruit, 
California  Packing  Corporation 
this  week  announces  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out  of  goods,  under 
the  Del  Monte  label,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  No.  2V^s  whole  un¬ 
peeled  apricots.  No.  2V2  halves  y.c. 
peaches,  and  No.  2V2S  de  luxe 
prunes  and  fresh  plums. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Reports  from 
New  York  State  and  Michigan 
canneries  indicate  the  possibility 
of  pro  rata  deliveries  on  some  s.a.p. 
bookings,  and  the  trade  is  waiting 
the  announcement  of  prices.  Many 
distributors,  anticipating  possible 
short  deliveries,  are  understood  to 
have  placed  s.a.p.  contracts  more 
extensively  than  normal,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  such  contracts  will  enjoy 
special  consideration  if  pack  totals 
fall  short. 

CANNED  CITRUS  —  Pricewise, 
there  have  been  no  developments  in 
canned  citrus  this  week.  The  trade 
is  interested,  however,  in  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  drive  featuring  canned  citrus 
products  which  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  will  launch  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Buv'g  Would  Be  Better  if  Sellers  Would 
Sell  -Pea  Canning  Progressing — No.  10s 
Per.  May  Be  Short — Corn  Market  Bare — 
To.-  to  Prices  Steady  —  Everyone  Needs 
Crc  Beans — Pumpkin  Canner  Forced  to 

Wi  jraw  on  Futures — More  Interest  in 
Pf*"  s — Northwest  Fruits  in  Good  Position 
— The  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  June  27,  1941. 

'  E  WEATHER — Up  to  about  the 
14;  of  the  present  month,  it 
rai  jd  nearly  every  day  and  then 


from  the  14th  to  the  23rd,  it  was 
extremely  warm,  with  the  temper¬ 
ature  averaging  around  95.  The 
last  few  days,  it  has  been  more 
pleasant. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Most  author¬ 
ities  contacted  the  past  couple  of 
days  say  that  trading  has  slowed 
up  lately,  not  because  of  lack  of 
buyers’  interest  but  due  to  canners 
more  or  less  withdrawing  from  the 
market  and  refusing  to  sell  until 
they  have  the  goods  packed.  Prices 
are  all  firm  and  in  many  instances 
tending  toward  higher  levels. 

PEAS — Indiana  has  finished  the 
1941  pea  season  with  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
total.  It,  of  course,  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  acreage  had  been 
stepped  up  considerably  in  the 
Hoosier  State. 

Northern  Illinois  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Wisconsin  canners  have  been 
operating  for  about  two  weeks  and 
reports  generally  are:  first — light 
yields,  much  lighter  than  usual, 
due  to  short  pods ;  second — contin¬ 
ued  rains  in  May  and  early  June 
made  for  very  fine  foliage  on  the 
Alaskas,  but  with  the  actual  yields, 
light. 

Sweets  look  very  promising  at 
this  time.  Here  and  there  a  can¬ 
ner  will  quote  on  a  few  grades  and 
siftings,  the  sales  of  which  have 
been  somewhat  small  with  him,  but 
in  the  main  on  the  popular  siftings 
and  grades,  most  canners  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market. 

One  authority  maintained  that 
Wisconsin  could  not  pack  enough 
No.  10  tin  peas  this  year  to  meet 
the  demand  and  it  begins  to  look 
that  way  this  early  in  the  pack. 
Substantial  orders  for  No.  10  tin 
peas  during  the  past  week  have 
gone  unplaced.  One  sale  was  re¬ 
ported  at:  No.  10  standard  No.  4- 
sieve  Alaskas,  $4.40  factory;  No. 
10  standard  No.  3-sieve  Alaskas, 
$4.70  factory.  Another  report  has 
it  that  one  large  firm  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  purchase  heavily  of  No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  3-sieve  Alaskas  but  find¬ 
ing  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the 
quality.  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4- 
sieve  Alaskas  are  nominally  quoted 
at  85  cents  factory. 

CORN — Old  Mother  Hubbard’s 
cupboard  is  truly  bare  when  it 
comes  to  spot  corn.  Probably  the 


word  “cupboard”  should  be  plural 
— meaning,  of  course,  canners’ 
warehouses. 

Some  interest  has  been  noted 
in  No.  2  fancy  whole  kernel  yellow 
corn  at  $1.00  factory  for  shipment 
when  packed,  out  of  the  new  crop. 
No.  10  tin  cream  style  corn  of  all 
grades,  both  white  and  yellow’  have 
been  wanted  but  there  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  disposition  on  the  part  of 
No.  10  tin  canners,  who  are 
still  open  to  book  additional  busi¬ 
ness,  not  to  sell  No.  10  tins  ex¬ 
cept  with  No.  2s.  Some  prices 
are:  No.  2  tin  fancy  cream  style, 
country  gentleman,  95  cents, 
yellow,  921/2  cents ;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  cream  style,  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  90  cents,  yellow, 
871/2  cents.  These  prices  for  ship¬ 
ment  when  ready  and  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points. 

TOMATOES  —  All  seems  quiet 
along  the  tomato  front.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  apparently  “peaceful”  after 
the  heavy  “barrages”  of  recent 
weeks.  Due  to  Government  buy¬ 
ing,  future  No.  2  tin  standard  to¬ 
matoes  have  been  more  or  less  sta¬ 
bilized  at  75  cents  Indiana  factory, 
with  No.  21/2  standards  ranging 
from  $1.00  to  $1.05.  No.  10  tins 
are  quoted  most  sparingly. 

It  looks  as  if  spot  tomatoes  will 
soon  be  in  the  same  class  as  spot 
corn,  as  the  “cupboards”  are  really 
getting  bare.  Nominally  the  mar¬ 
ket  is:  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes,  75  cents  factory;  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard  Indiana  to¬ 
matoes,  80  cents  factory  with  all 
other  sizes  and  grades  so  scarce  as 
to  hardly  provide  a  trading  basis. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  tight 
situation  prevails.  The  entire  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  need  green  beans  for 
immediate  shipment  but  are  unable 
to  obtain  supplies.  The  Southern 
States  seem  to  be  washed  up.  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  will  not  begin 
packing  for  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  Some  little  Indiana  pro¬ 
duction  will  get  under  way  within 
three  weeks.  The  Ozarks  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  filling  their  early 
bookings. 

PUMPKIN — One  of  the  largest 
pumpkin  canners  of  the  Central 
West  announced  opening  prices  a 
short  time  ago  and  then  within 
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^ood  4^0^  3>ele4tde> 

Food  is  "critical"  defense 
material — a  must  —  if  the 
other  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
Men  must  eat  to  live.  Can¬ 
ned  foods,  nutritious,  pre¬ 
pared,  convenient,  protect¬ 
ed  from  spoilage,  disease 
germs,  poison  gases,  easy 
to  handle,  to  store,  fit  sgu- 
arely  into  the  program. 

Machinery  and  Supplymen 
— are  you  prepared  to  work 
with  canners  in  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  supplying  safe  food 
for  our  American  People, 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  our 
European  Allies? 

Now  as  then — "Food  Will 
Win  The  War" — You  will 
find  THE  CANNING 
TRADE  a  most  thorough 
and  economical  means  of 
telling  canners  you  are 
ready  ...  to  show 
them  new  and  better  labor 
saving  ways  to  production. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  Canning  Industry 
Informed  Since  1878 

20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


five  days  advanced  the  opening  two 
times  and  within  a  week,  withdrew 
entirely.  Spot  pumpkin  is  all  but 
gone.  Some  Indiana  canners  are 
quoting  sparingly  against  the  new 
packing. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Interest 
centers  on  opening  quotations  of 
apricots.  Some  of  these  are:  No. 

1  tall  standard  apricots,  87V:> 
cents;  No.  2^/4  standard  apricots, 
$1.40.  The  trade’s  reaction  to  date 
has  not  been  overly  favorable  but 
quite  a  little  "trading”  is  on,  which 
will  doubtless  result  in  sizeable 
volume. 

Buyers  are  .still  marking  time  on 
yellow  cling  peaches  and  rumors 
persist  that  opening  basis  will  be 
$1.65  to  $1.70  on  No.  2\'o  choice. 
Wherever  the  cling  peach  situation 
is  discussed,  someone  invariably 
asks — "If  clings  open  at  these  lev¬ 
els,  how  much  will  consumption  be 
reduced  ?”  It’s  anyone’s  guess,  but 
that  distributors  will  go  careful  on 
such  an  opening,  is  a  definite  state¬ 
ment. 

OREGON-WASHINGTON — More  in¬ 
terest  has  been  noted  in  prunes  and 
spots  have  moved  better  at  around 
90  cents  for  No.  2V2  choice  and 
$1.05  for  No.  2^/2  fancy. 

New  pack  berries  have  worked 
into  a  strong  position  with  few 
sellers  today. 

Heavy  bookings  were  made  on 
Royal  Anne  and  black  cherries  and 
buyers  are  now  content  to  sit  back 
and  await  developments. 

Spot  pears  are  cleaning  up  more 
readily  than  was  anticipated. 
Opening  prices  this  year  are  said 
to  be  in  the  grist  and  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  1940  opening  of  some 
15  to  20  cents  per  dozen  can  be 
expected. 

BERRIES — Columbian  red  rasp¬ 
berries  from  New  York  State  and 
black  raspberries  from  Michigan 
promised  good  as  applied  to  the 
growing  crops.  Opening  prices 
have  not  been  named.  The  trade 
are  awaiting  them  patiently. 

I  Last  year  Maine  blueberries 
1  opened  at  $7.00  factory  and  some- 
1  one  is  spreading  the  report  around 
I  Chicago,  that  this  year  the  open¬ 
ing  will  be  considerably  higher,  at 
-1  least  $1.00  if  not  $2.00. 


FISH— Markets  are  all  firm  but 
quiet.  Salmon  is  sparsely  offered. 
Tuna  is  working  up  ‘to  higher 
prices;  shrimp  is  very  scarce  and 
Government  buying  of  sardines, 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
packings,  have  made  for  strength. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  "OCTOPUS” — Reports  have 
it  that  the  "octopus,”  in  addition 
to  the  heavy  purchases  of  coffee, 
which  has  been  outlined  in  the  two 
previous  reports,  have  also  made 
heavy  purchases  of  tea,  keeping 
the  price  down  in  their  stores,  all 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  "play” 
with  the  Government.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  jobbers  as  well  as  retailers  to 
compete  with  the  "octopus”  on  tea 
and  all  because  of  the  wrongful 
use  of— money  power. 

The  chains  have  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  the  independent 
retailers.  Both  are  good,  strong 
associations,  well  supported  and 
properly  run.  Why  don’t  these  as¬ 
sociations  wake  up  to  this  policy 
of  the  "octopus”  of — rule  or  ruin. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

The  Carry-overs  on  June  1st — Generally 
Unsold  Stocks  Less  Than  Half  the  Total — 
Movements  of  Various  Items — Demand  for 
Fruits  Keeping  Up — Asparagus  Pack  End  Far 
Short  —  Pro-Rating  Spinach  —  Tuna  Pack 
Running  Short — Fewer  Salmon  Canneries 
Operating. 

By  "Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  27,  1941. 

CARRYOVERS — A  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  bringing  out, 
on  the  part  of  the  Canners  Lc  gue 
of  California,  of  fruit  and  toj  iato 
carry-over  figures  as  of  June  1  As 
usual  these  are  in  detailed  f  m, 
with  all  sizes  listed  separa  bly, 
along  with  stock  sold  but  not 
shipped  and  stock  unsold.  Rei  rts 
were  had  from  all  who  had  pa  ked 
fruits  in  1940.  The  cling  p  ich, 
fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  co(  'ail 
totals  were  compiled  by  the  an- 
ning  Peach  Advisory  Board  ind 
were  released  a  week  ago.  Fi  its, 
as  listed,  have  been  reduced  t  the 
No.  21/2  size  basis  for  ready  om- 
parison. 
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The  total  stock  of  apricots  on 
Land  June  1,  both  sold  and  un- 
s  Id,  amounted  to  269,001  cases, 
c..  which  171,398  cases  were  halves, 
49,590  cases  were  whole  peeled 
a!id  48,013  cases  whole  unpeeled. 
Total  stocks  unsold  were  170,741 
cases,  made  up  of  120,506  cases  of 
halves,  26,328  of  whole  peeled  and 
23,907  cases  of  whole  unpeeled. 

Total  stocks  of  cherries,  both 
sold  and  unsold,  were  48,421  cases, 
of  which  44,048  cases  were  unsold. 

Total  stocks  of  pears  were  439,- 
694  cases,  of  which  338,806  cases 
were  unsold.  Stocks  of  freestone 
peaches  totaled  174,200  cases,  of 
which  96,924  cases  were  unsold, 
while  stocks  of  cling  peaches  to¬ 
taled  778,955  cases,  with  321,192 
cases  unsold.  Total  stocks  of  fruits- 
for-salad  amounted  to  171,182 
cases,  with  107,836  of  these  unsold, 
while  total  stocks  of  fruit  cocktail 
were  587,047  cases,  with  264,078 
unsold. 

During  the  crop  season  of  1940- 
1941  the  movement  of  canned  apri¬ 
cots  amounted  to  2,024,760  cases, 
with  sales  of  2,026,084  cases.  Cher¬ 
ries  had  a  movement  of  219,878 
cases,  with  sales  amounting  to  209,- 
638  cases.  The  movement  of  pears 
reached  1,245,573  cases,  with  sales 
of  1,310,014  cases.  Shipment  of 
freestone  peaches  amounted  to 
1,232,710  cases,  with  sales  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,241,755  cases.  Cling 
peaches  had  a  movement  of  11,- 
519,603  cases,  with  sales  11,289,- 
818  cases.  The  movement  of  fruits- 
for-salad  amounted  to  576,411 
cases,  with  sales  of  610,610  cases, 
while  fruit  cocktail  moved  out  to  a 
total  of  4,520,744  cases,  with  sales 
of  i. 595,072  cases.  The  movement 
an*  sales  of  apricots  were  more 
thf  n  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases 
les  than  those  of  the  previous 
cr(.i)  year,  cherries  also  showed  a 
fal  ng  off,  as  did  also  pears  and 
fn  s  for  salad.  Substantial  gains 
wi  ^  made  by  freestone  peaches, 
cli  r,  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail, 
pa  icularly  the  latter. 

'  GETABLES — The  carry-over  of 
tO'  .toes  and  tomato  products  on 
*Tu  1,  1941,  covers  both  regular 
an  Italian  type  tomatoes,  tomato 
ju  \  puree,  catsup,  tomato  sauce, 
in(  ding  hot  sauce,  and  other  to- 
nia  )  products,  excluding  tomato 


paste,  figures  on  which  were  not 
compiled.  Reports  were  received 
from  all  but  two  canners,  with  a 
careful  estimate  made  of  the  stocks 
of  these.  The  listing  is  in  actual 
cases. 

Total  stocks,  sold  and  unsold,  of 
regular  tomatoes  amounted  to 
1,293,856  cases,  of  which  682,153 
cases  were  unsold,  with  stocks  of 
Italian  type  tomatoes  amounting  to 
55,654  cases,  of  which  but  1,693 
cases  were  unsold.  Total  stocks 
of  tomato  juice  were  727,105  cases, 
of  which  358,058  cases  were  un¬ 
sold;  tomato  puree,  194,533  cases, 
of  which  141,286  cases  were  un¬ 
sold  ;  tomato  catsup,  295,656  cases, 
of  which  194,828  cases  were  un¬ 
sold;  tomato  sauce  and  hot  sauce, 
869,186  cases,  of  which  649,714 
cases  were  unsold,  and  other  toma¬ 
to  products  54,487  cases,  of  which 
23,840  cases  were  unsold.  Unsold 
holdings  of  regular  type  canned  to¬ 
matoes  are  more  than  400,000 
cases  larger  than  a  year  ago,  while 
those  of  Italian  type  tomatoes  are 
about  25,000  cases  less.  Stocks  of 
tomato  juice,  tomato  puree,  tomato 
catsup  and  tomato  sauce  are  also 
larger  than  a  year  ago. 

The  movement  of  California  to¬ 
matoes  during  the. crop  year  1940- 
1941  was  4,458,532  cases,  with 
sales  during  the  period  amounting 
to  4,839,222  cases.  The  movement 
of  tomato  products,  not  including 
tomato  paste,  amounted  to  5,713,- 
554  cases  for  the  crop  year,  with 
sales  of  6,125,865  cases.  Both 
movement  and  sales  were  far  ahead 
of  those  of  the  1939-1940  season. 

MARKET — The  demand  for 
canned  fruits  in  general  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  unusually  well  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  with  prices  growing 
firmer,  rather  than  otherwise. 
Most  of  the  price  changes  of  late 
have  been  in  minimum  quotations, 
although  a  few  in  the  maximum 
columns  have  been  upped.  Fancy 
No.  21/2S  in  Elberta  peaches  are 
quite  scarce  in  first  hands  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  are  available  for 
less  than  $1.85.  This  size  in  fancy 
pears  is  also  scarce  and  in  demand, 
with  $1.90  now  the  general  price. 
In  No.  1  pears,  $1.10  is  now  the 
lowest  quotation  on  choice,  with 
standards  firm  at  $1.00.  Several 
canners  have  advanced  prices  on 


^oad  ^04 

For  the  purpose  of  the 
1939  Census,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  a  total  of 
2007  firms  engaged  in  the 
canning  or  drying  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  consti¬ 
tuting  this  industry. 

That  means  that  2,000,000 
circulation  will  reach  no 
more  canners  than  2,000 
circulation  rightly  directed. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
makes  it  possible  for  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  firms  to  get  as  close 
a  following  of  this  industry 
as  is  possible  to  obtain, 
backed  by  over  60  years 
of  serving  this  industry,  yet 
save  from  30  to  60  per 
cent  over  what  they  would 
pay  for  like  space  in  other 
publications,  or  to  use 
double  the  amount  of 
space  for  the  same  money. 

Use  this  direct  economi¬ 
cal  means  to  tell  canners 
that  you  are  ready  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  "safe  foods  for  defense. " 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  Canning  Industry 
Informed  Since  1878 

20  S. Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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No.  10  choice  pears  to  $5.75  and 
the  light  holdings  of  standards  are 
now  priced  at  $5.25,  instead  of 
$5.00,  the  prevailing  price  of  late. 
In  Kadota  figs  it  seems  impossible 
to  buy  No.  10  fancy  for  less  than 
$5.75,  recent  advances  of  25  cents 
a  dozen  having  been  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  holders.  Featured  lines  sell 
at  $6.00. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  packing  of 
asparagus  has  come  to  an  end,  can- 
ners  accepting  no  offerings  after 
June  20.  Complete  pack  figures 
are  unavailable  at  this  writing,  but 
will  be  very  close  to  1,575,000 
cases.  This  compares  with  2,181,- 
515  cases  in  1940.  A  pack  of 
about  this  quantity  had  been 
planned  for  this  year,  but  the 
strike  of  organized  cannery  work¬ 
ers  prevented  this.  While  some 
buyers  are  understood  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  back,  because  of  price  ad¬ 
vances,  most  of  the  large  packers 
have  already  moved  a  large  part 
of  their  output,  and  some  minimum 
quotations  have  been  advanced. 

SPINACH — Unsold  spinach  is  in 
such  small  lots  that  it  is  difficult 
to  gauge  the  market  with  much 
certainty.  The  large  packers  are 
completely  sold  up,  with  many 
making  pro  rate  deliveries.  Pack¬ 
ers  who  are  virtually  unknown  have 
no  difficulty  in  moving  stocks  of 
No.  21/2  fancy  where  available,  at 
$1.35. 

TUNA — The  canned  tuna  fish 
market  is  very  firm  with  few  pack¬ 
ers  able  to  offer  full  lists.  The 
pack  for  the  new  season  is  running 
from  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
below  that  of  a  year  ago,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Featured  brands  are  sell¬ 
ing  largely  at  $4.50  a  case  for  l^s, 
$7.00  for  i/^s  and  $13.00  for  Is, 
with  shredded  priced  at  $5.55  for 
i/os.  Standard  yellowfin  is  priced 
at  $4.00  for  l^s,  $6.00  for  i/4s  and 
$11.00  for  Is.  Lightmeat  flakes 
are  priced  at  $4.75  for  l/)S  and 
$8.50  for  Is. 

SALMON  —  Late  reports  from 
Alaska  indicate  that  but  14  plants 
will  be  operated  this  year,  as 
against  22  in  1939.  Fewer  fish¬ 
ing  boats  are  available  than  then, 
so  a  very  large  pack  seems  out  of 
the  question. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Snap  Bean  Canning  Ending — Market  Strong 
— Crowder  Pea  Pack  May  Supply  Demand — 
A  Southern  Dish — Green  Produce  Market 
Taking  Crops — Okra  Crop  Good. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  27,  1941. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  rain  of  the  past 
two  weeks  seems  to  have  freshened 
the  waters  in  the  bays,  and  the 
crabs  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they 
have  been,  hence  the  production  of 
crab  meat  has  slackened  to  some 
extent  in  this  section. 

Louisiana  with  its  numerous 
bayous  and  lakes  produces  the  bulk 
of  the  crab  meat  in  this  section  and 
its  output  of  processed  canned  crab 
meat  is  greater  than  that  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  combined. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  —  There  are 
still  some  snap  beans  being  canned, 
but  the  peak  of  the  pack  has  been 
reached  and  passed,  so  it  is  on  the 
decline  now.  From  reports  received, 
the  bean  crop  in  Louisiana  and  the 
Mississippi  Delta  did  well  and  while 
a  good  quantity  of  the  beans 
planted  went  to  the  produce  mar¬ 
ket,  yet  there  was  enough  to  go 
round  to  the  canners  as  well,  and 
the  pack  was  about  normal. 

In  our  locality,  crops  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  rain  and  when  the 
rain  did  come,  it  was  too  late  to  get 
maximum  yield  from  the  plants,  so 
it  is  estimated  that  the  pack  will 
be  approximately  30  per  cent  short. 
Nevertheless,  every  effort  was 
made  to  can  all  the  beans  possible 
and  the  pack  may  not  show  up  as 
short  at  the  end. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans 
is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  Canning  of 
crowder  peas  has  gotten  under 
way,  and  unless  we  get  too  much 
rain  the  pack  should  be  about  nor¬ 
mal  this  season.  Whether  this  will 
supply  the  demand  will  have  to  be 
later  determined  when  the  pack 
moves  into  the  hands  of  the 
brokers,  jobbers  and  retailers. 

The  consumption  of  crowder 
peas  is  more  or  less  limited  to  the 
South,  but  it  could  be  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  if  more 
aggressively  marketed. 


The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50 
for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA — The  produce  market  is 
getting  some  local  okra  and  the 
canning  of  same  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  in  another  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time 
how  the  crop  of  okra  will  turn 
out,  because  it  is  a  large  plant 
and  several  crops  are  harvested 
from  the  same  one,  which  usually 
makes  the  pack  a  long  drawn  out 
one. 

However,  judging  from  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  plants  and 
the  general  outlook  of  the  crop,  the 
pack  should  be  normal  if  the  yield 
is  what  it  is  expected  to  be. 

Okra,  like  crowder  peas  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  all  the  rain  it  can 
profitably  use  for  the  time  being 
and  further  heavy  rains  now  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  yield  of  the 
crops. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  ex¬ 
cessive  rain  to  some  vegetables  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  vines  and  foliage  and  reduce 
the  yield  of  its  pod,  which  they  say 
is  the  case  with  crowder  peas  and 
okra,  hence  no  more  rain  is  needed 
for  these  two  vegetables  for  the 
present. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  75  cents 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for 
No.  10  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

KRAUT  PACKERS  TO  MEET  JULY  9TH 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Rieger,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
Wednesday,  July  9th,  to  transact  current 
industry  matters  and  for  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8th,  the  Annual  Golf 
Tournament  will  be  held  at  the  Plum 
Brook  Country  Club,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
and  Secretary  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio, 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  '.vill 
play  golf  in  order  that  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  made  for  the  tournar'ent, 
noon  luncheon  and  the  banquet  vliich 
will  take  place  in  the  evening. 

LOUIS  HILFER  DEAD 

Louis  Hilfer,  Sr.,  President  of  th  St. 
Louis  food  brokerage  firm.  The  uis 
Hilfer  Company,  died  on  June  18th.  He 
was  73  years  old.  Mr.  Hilfer  had  ^en 
in  the  food  brokerage  business  in  ':he 
Central  West  for  many,  many  yearr  nnd 
had  a  host  of  friends  throughout  th  in¬ 
dustry  who  will  learn  of  his  death  <'ith 
much  regret. 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


•^UCCOTASH 


^td.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.85 

.85 

?td.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple  No.  2 . 

80 

.90 

h’rVEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.00 

1.05 

.No.  10  . 

4.00 

...26 

I'ey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.87  V! 

.92% 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

Solid 

1.10 

Pack 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.35 

1.42% 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

4.50 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.50 

nominal 

.76 

No.  2  . 

.85 

.86  .90 

No.  2V2  . — 

1.25 

nominal 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

4.00 

nominal 

3.35 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45 

.50 

.47%  . 

With  puree 
. 65 

No.  2  . 

.77  Va 

.80 

.77%  . 

.77% 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.15 

1.20 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

3.16 

3.25 

nominal 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.45 

.60 

.42%  .46 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.00  3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

.42% 

.40  .42% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

2.75  3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.52% 

No.  300  (13y2  oz.) . 

.50 

.62% 

No,  2  (18  oz.) . 

.67% 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.i . 

.75 

.77% 

.70  . 

.70 

.72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

nominal 

2.75 

2.86 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.76 

.75  . 

No.  2V<  . 

.95 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.76 

3.60  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

.  2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.75 

3.85  . 

.  3.60 

3.75 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.85  . 

.  .76 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

.  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 

.65 

.72%  . 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

.  2.10 

2.20 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

.  1.90 

2.10 

No.  2%,  Std . 

.  1.60 

1.70 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

.  7.36 

6.75 

7.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Std . 

.  5.90 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

.  1.26 

No.  10,  water . 

.  6.60 

6.00 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  .  1.50  1.60  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  10.00  .  . 

CHiKRIES 


Rei'  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90  1.06  1.00  1.06  1.36  1.40 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  5.25  .  6.00  5.25  6.00  6.26 

R.  '  Fey.,  No.  2V(! .  2.60  2.60 

Choice,  No.  2i/{> .  2.40  2.45 

S  )  ,  No.  2Vi .  2.25  2.30 

Fry.,  No.  10 .  9.00  9.20 

C'  ice.  No.  10 .  8.26  8.60 

SC  .,  No.  10 .  7.76  8.C0 


FRV  .TS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey  No.  2% . 

N  10  . 


2.26  2.30 

7.50  7.90 


GK  ^EFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  c  . 

No . 

No.  . 

GR  UEFRUIT  JUICE 

No  . 

No.  Cyi‘."''(46'oz.’).'.l’."!.”! 
GO  C  DEBERRIES 

Std.  No.  2 . 

N  10  . 


Florida 

"921/2  ‘"97 1^ 


2.50 

2.85 

.65 

.75 

1.45 

1.70 

Texas 


.90  1.00 

2.26  2.75 


.60  .67V2 

1.45  1.56 


1.25  1.85 

5.75  6.00 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  1.70  . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  1.60  I.6214 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  .  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  nominal 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  5.26  5.50 

Std.,  No.  10 .  .  4.60  4.76 

Pie,  No.  10 .  nominal 

Water,  No.  10 .  nominal 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std..  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%, 

Choice,  No.  2^4 . 

Std.,  No.  21^ . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.35  1.36 


1.65  1.90 

r.So  ‘lTo 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


1.85 

1.90 

1.75 

1.85 

1.50 

1.60 

6.16 

6.26 

5.75 

6.00 

5.25 

3.50 

3.75 

3.60 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.80  . 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.25  . 

6.36 

6.60 

4.26  . 

6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^4  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.45 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.70 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


. 52  V.! 

.  72  V2 

.80  .  .  1.07V! 

.  1.52  V. 

2.06  2.47  Vi 

4.26  5.00 


.  1.60  1.70  .  1.66 

.  7.50  .  . 

1.55  .  .  1.65 

.  6.50  .  . 

.  .  1.95  2.06 

1.75  .  2.05  2.25 


Canned  Fish 


..LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

y*  lb . 


nominal 

2.60  . 

nominal 


OYSTERS 

Southern 

.  1.15  1.20 

.  1  .J!0  1 .35 

.  2.30  2.40 

_  _  2.40  2  70 

Selects,  6  oz .  . 

Northwest  Selects 


1.15  1.25 

1.50  1.65 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  1/2 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  V2  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


70 

2.90 

66 

1.75 

10 

2.15 

66 

95 

10 

2.16 

45 

1.60 

90 

2.00 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


14  Oil,  Key .  .  . 

.  %  Oil,  Keyless .  3.30  .  .  . 

Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.25  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.26  3.50 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

. 

y^s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

y48  . 


11.00  12.50 

6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
5.60  6.76 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

£hc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2..., 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


No.  10  . 

. 96  . 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90  .96 

3.60 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.60 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

2.90 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

Std.  No.  2 . 

3.20 

3.20 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

2.86 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.00 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

2.65 

2.65 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

11.25 

11.25 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  lb  . 

.  2.00  2.36 

1.00  . 

nominal  . 

6.00  . 

nominal  . 

.82%  . 

nominal  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

3.76  . 

nominal  . 

,  No.  2 . 

.76  . 

nominal  . 

Fey. 

3.50  . 

nominal  . 

No.  10  . 

1.16  1.25 

nominal  . 

Std. 

,  No.  2 . 

5.50  5.75 

nominal  . 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

PEAS 

nominal 

nominal 

No. 

2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

nominal 

No. 

2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

nominal 

No. 

2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

nominal 

No. 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

nominal 

.  .  No. 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

,  No. 

2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

nominal 

nominal  . 

No. 

10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  .90 

,.26  4.60 

.62%  .77% 
1.16  4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

.  7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.... 

.  1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

.  1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

.  6.75 

6.35 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

. 80 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

. 70 

.75 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

. 67U, 

3.76 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 97%  1.60 

.90 

1.26 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

4.00 

4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.82% 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.40 

3.76 

3.26 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 96 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

No.  lb  . 

4.25 

3.76 

3.35 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

. 70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.10 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2....„ . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.50 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 60 

.80 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s .  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  2 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  '*•50 

No.  2  Ungraded .  . 

Soaked,  2s  .  . 

10s  .  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked .  . 

10s  .  . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.65 

0 

No.  2%  . 

. . . 

.87%  .90 

nominal 

.85 

No.  10'  . 

...  3.00  3.15 

nominal 

2.76 

3  0 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

...  .66  . 

.67%  .70 

.70 

.rs 

No.  2%  . 

.76  . 

.76  . 

.86 

0 

No.  10  . 

...  2.60  . 

2.60  2.76 

2.66 

2  ;5 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

...  .90  1.06 

.95  . 

.90 

1.17% 

No.  2%  . 

. 

...  1.25  1.30 

1.16  . 

1.26 

1  15 

No.  10  . 

. . . 

...  4.25  4.60 

3.90  . 

4.00 

q.(5 

Central 
Low  High 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.70 

2.00 


4.70 

4.40 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  5-pocket  Filler;  six  Blanching  bas¬ 
kets;  two  Zastrow  Retorts;  one  Burt  labeling  machine.  Address 
Box  A-2519,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary 
Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  Curtis  Air  Compres¬ 
sor;  1  Welded  Air  Tank  36x72  125  lb.  Pressure;  1  300  gallon 
hot  water  tank;  1  lot  large  pulleys  both  iron  and  steel  split; 
2  10  H.P.  Almond  Right  Angle  drives;  1  5  H.P.  Right  Angle 
drive.  All  machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning 
Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Ayars  Universal  Fillers  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
two’s  and  two  and  half  attachments;  1  Monitor  Thomas  Scalder 
and  Washer  with  new  wire  belt;  1  Steam  Pump  4x4x6.  All 
in  good  condition  and  ready  to  run.  Address  Box  A-2539,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  motorized  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher  in  A-1 
condition ;  One  Ayars  7-pocket  tomato  and  bean  filler  attachment. 
Address  Box  A-2540,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — The  following  canning  equipment  in  excellent 
condition  and  ready  for  immediate  use:  5  Fire  Extinguishers 
(chemical) ;  1  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Blending  Mixer  Tank;  1 
Sprague-Sells  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  3  Sprague-Sells  No.  5 
Cutters  (2  left — 1  right) ;  4  Peerless  Huskers  (2  Roller  Chain) ; 
1  Pea  Filler;  1  Merrill  Soule  6  Pocket  Corn  Cooker-Filler;  2 
Steam  Engines,  15  or  20  horse  power;  7  Single  Square  Retorts; 
1  Hort  Horizontal  Boiler,  150  H.P.  Apply  Box  477,  Bath,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Style  C,  Model  six, 
for  standard  cans  up  to  and  including  No.  3.  1  heavy  liquid 

pump,  6"  intake,  5"  discharge,  plunger  types,  steam  driven. 
15  Berlin  Chapman  Retort  crates,  hold  4  tiers  No.  2  cans.  All 
above  practically  new,  in  first  class  condition.  The  Demeritt 
Company,  Waterbury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales,  warehouse  scales.  Write 
for  prices  before  buying.  5  year  guarantee.  Also  good  repo- 
se^<'ed  scales.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Cuykendall  corn  mixers;  1  Sprague  Sells 
blei'ding  tank  Mod.  26  in  good  condition.  Priced  right.  Duff 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Le  Roy,  Ill. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


’’  ANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
pe)  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Fil  r  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


y  )R  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces- 
sar  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
rea  onable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
Th(  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  site  2  acres  or  more,  artesian  well, 
railroad,  cement  floor  and  chimney  standing  after  fire.  Near 
Cambridge.  Write:  F.  P.  McBriety,  Attorney,  Cambridge, 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  100  acres  this  season.  All 
now  ready.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen  Market,  Marion 
Market,  All  Season,  (Yellows  Resistant)  Glory  of  Enkhuizen, 
Flat  Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead.  Tomato  Plants — Master  Mar- 
globe,  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  John  Baer,  Stokesdale,  Baltimore  and 
Bonny  Best.  Sweetpotato  Plants — Big  Stem  Jersey,  Nancy  Hall 
and  Porto  Rico.  We  use  Certified  (treated)  seeds  and  cultivate 
our  plants  during  growing  season.  Well  packed  in  moss  to 
arrive  in  good  condition.  Shipping  capacity  over  500  thousand 
daily.  Write  or  wire  for  prices  f.o.b.  here  or  delivered  your 
place  by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAPITAL  TO  INVEST — Am  interested  in  joining  profitable 
business  requiring  capital  for  expansion.  Can  invest  up  to 
$25,000.  Address  Box  A-2544,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery,  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Location 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Applicant  must  have  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  practical  experience.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  A-2526,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Mechanic — Foreman  in  one  line  corn  plant. 
Seasonal.  State  age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  C.  E. 
Bates  Company,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Large  Canner  in  East  wishes  to  employ  college 
trained  food  chemist  on  full  time  annual  basis.  Give  complete 
particulars  as  to  training,  experience,  and  salary  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2542,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Technologist — B.S.  degree.  One  to  five 
years  practical  experience  as  chemist  or  technologist  in  canning 
field.  Desired  for  technical  service  work  by  large  corporation. 
Address  Box  A-2543,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Small  California  canner  needs  produc¬ 
tion  man,  acquainted  with  general  pack,  especially  in  specialty 
products,  can  and  glass.  Address  Box  A-2545,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


Situation  Wanted 

WANTED  POSITION — Man  as  cook  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  knowledge  of  packing  fancy  quality  tomato 
puree,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  tomato  paste.  Familiar  with  other 
lines  food  products  and  up-to-date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies, 
preserves,  fruit  butters,  citrus  marmalades  and  juices.  A-1 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2541,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Filling  at  Rate  of  250  per  Minute 


CRCO  American  High-Speed 

LIQUID  FILLER 

The  CRCO  American  High  Speed  Liquid  Filler  will  fill  with 
an  accuracy  of  not  more  than  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch 
variation  all  free-flowing  products  as  tomato,  citrus,  pine¬ 
apple,  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  soups,  canned  milk,  etc. 
Speeds  in  excess  of  250  cans  per  minute  are  attained,  depend¬ 
ing  on  size  of  can  filled.  Positively  no  drip  or  waste  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Can  be  synchronized  and  close-coupled  with  closing 
machine  as  illustrated. 

Chlsholni'HifJerUo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS.  WIS. ;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CRCO  Repretentativea 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


PLEASE  SEND 
r~l  Full  detdils  of  Hish  Speed  Filler 
I  I  Complete  CaUlos  No.  41 

Name  . . 

Firm  . . 

Address  . . 

City - - 

State . 
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Wh  crc  To  Buy 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thiti 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Elastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top”  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


Caterers  to  Conner s 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


Artistic 

liyreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

% 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

e^LTlMORE,MD. 


HIKE  DEWALCO 

ADHESIVES'" 

THEYHE  Baux^  „ 


FOR  CANHERSli 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO, 


Count  onmilOML  CAN 

j 

in  too! 


CAH  MAKtMO  only  Jbegijis 
the  cycle  of  Service  which 
'NATIONAL  CAN'  furnishes 
Packers  in  normal  times 
and  emergencies  too  ! 


★  "NATIONAL  CAN"  stands 


by  for  the  peak  loads  of  the 
starting  season,  ready  to 
give  technical  advice, 
keeping  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  under  constant  super¬ 
vision  .  .  delivering  Cans 
when  and  where  needed. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  *110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SbUj  Oflice.  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  «  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH.  NY-  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


